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_ Dr. Carpenter Gave Himself 
/-W. COPELAND BOWIE: 


R. CARPENTER was no mere scholarly recluse, so deeply 
engrossed in study that he had no time for dealing with ordinary 
human affairs. On the contrary, he planned his life and work to 


include time for many other duties and much devoted service. The 


obscure and often dreary routine of committees he would valiantly 
endure, if thereby any good cause could be assisted by his attendance. 


He was interested in all kinds of movements for the promotion of — 


truth and righteousness and the welfare of man. The poor and needy 
were seldom absent from his thought and helping hand. His name 
appeared in numerous subscription lists; and if he asked others to give, 
he began by giving himself. His benevolence was far greater than 
his closest friends were allowed to know. Indeed, owing to his imagin- 
ing that other people were as pure-minded and noble as himself, he 
was sometimes imposed upon. I remember one man whom he had 
repeatedly assisted without much success. He asked me what I would 
do if I were in his place. The man happened to be an able-bodied, 
lazy, stupid fellow, so I replied: ““Request General Booth to place him 
on a Labor Farm, where until he had dug his first trench he would 
get nothing to eat.”” Dr. Carpenter was too tender-hearted to follow 
my advice. 


[From an article in this issue. ] 
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The New Morality 


OCIETY has been set into a ferment by the new 

moral code presented by the younger genera- 
tion. Instead of adjustment, passing time has re- 
sulted in bitter invective and antagonism, as these 
“plain words” by Bishop Manning of New York 
indicate: 

“It is time for us to say that the advocacy of 
‘unmarried unions’ and ‘sex experiments’ is not 
only shameful, but damnable—a sin against God, 
and an affront to all right-minded people, both 
young and old. And it is time for us to see to it 
that we know what is being taught in our churches 
and in our universities.” 

This denunciation reveals two things: first, an 
entire lack of comprehension of the way the youth- 
ful mind works; and second, an equal lack of 
knowledge of the proper way to apply Christianity. 
The condemnatory method has never worked; and 
it certainly will not work in these times of youthful 
self-assertion and independent action. Those 
against whom the manifesto was directed will ridi- 
cule first, and next, entirely disregard. 

There is only one way to correct wayward youth, 
assuming youth is wayward—by as complete an 
understanding of what young people are thinking 
and doing as it is possible to secure, information 
which Bishop Manning, evidently, did not provide 
himself with. One fact is with us, and all the 
invective and denunciation we can volley against 
it will not alter it; namely, that young people are 
looking at life through entirely different eyes. New 
interpretations of freedom, humanism, behavior- 
ism, and numerous other modern influences are 
creating a distinctly new and original type of 
mind. One-time offenses against the proprieties 
are no longer offenses. It is not enough for parents 
to say, “Don’t do it!” They must give adequate 
reasons. 
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Young people to-day are looking for truth 


as well as thrills, and are utilizing methods for 
finding the former as for procuring the latter, 
which are not justified by the fathers, but are, 


justified according to the psychology of the be- 


haviorists. 

Such motives as self-denial, discipline, and obedi- 
ence weigh but lightly in the balance against self- 
expression and independence. We may not like it. 
But like it or not, the actuality is with us. It is 


not in our mind to countenance a youthful indul- ~ 
gence that reckons with nothing but its own selfish’ 
And we certainly do not advocate “un-_ 


pleasure. 
married unions” and “sex experiments.” But we 
do endeavor to see the world and the lure of life 
as youth to-day sees it; and seeing, to guide its 
magnificent promise in directions that will assure 
a happy and useful future. 

An entirely new sense of what is right and what 
is wrong is developing, and we make bold to add, 
ought to develop, though Bishop Manning may take 
us to account for saying it. Some things are 
naturally attractive and some things are repulsive. 
Nothing short of a miracle make them otherwise. 
Some things are beautiful, and some things are 
ugly. The fact that things are attractive, beautiful, 
and of good report is going to determine their ac- 
ceptance by future generations, rather than that 
they conform to a moral code imposed on mankind 
some centuries ago. 


Interviews with Editors 


HE INTERVIEW with Herbert Croly, editor 


of The New Republic, in this issue, concludes ~ 


the investigations into modern journalism made by 
Edward H. Cotton for THr Re&cisrER, and dis- 
tributed to other religious periodicals. First-hand 
opinions were expressed by five editors of leading 
New York and Boston newspapers, the editor of 
a motion-picture magazine of large circulation, 
of a prominent religious journal, and of a journal 
which is the leading representative of a group 
which looks forward to the world of to-morrow. 
As we leave the discussions, one or two state- 
ments may be made. So far as we know, this is 
the first time successive interviews of this character 
have been published; for while editors shape and 
control popular opinion, they, themselves, keep 
sedulously behind the scenes. It is by no means 
unusual for an editor to manage a great daily for 
a score of years, and remain relatively unknown 
save within newspaper circles. That these con- 
servative men should talk at all is rather surprising. 
Readers must have made a few unsuspected dis- 
coveries, and among them the fact that sensations, 
crimes, and scandals are not relied on, generally 
speaking, to sell papers or build up circulations ; 


that editors are governed by distinct journalistic — 
canons; and that they are performing a difficult — 
task with commendable self-restraint, public inter- — 


est, and efficiency. 

The job of getting news, opinions, and other read- 
ing matter out to the public is much more complex 
and intensive than readers imagine. Behind the 
readable newspaper, the attractively gotten-up 
magazine, are some of the best brains of the coun- 
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try. The intention of the interviews was to intro- 
duce these men to the reading public and promote 
comprehension of the difficult, often thankless 
editorial responsibility, as well as to offer items of 
information. Hereafter we will call them friends 
and well-wishers of human society, for that is what 
by far the majority of them are. 


The Church Usher 


EK HAVE HEARD a good deal about the 

church janitor; what of the church usher? 
The mood is upon us to magnify his office. Not 
even co-operation of organist and choir means more 
than intelligent ushering. The duties of the usher 
are by no means complete when he has courteously 
met visitors and seated them. Happy is that church, 
which, like one we know, has a head usher who 
arrives at the church a half-hour before the service, 
and, if he cannot, tells his minister. Once at the 
chureh, he gets to work immediately supervising 
the work of the janitor. He sees that windows and 
blinds are properly adjusted; that the pulpit is 
ready for the minister ; that hymn and service books 
are in the pews; and if it is a rainy Sunday, that 
umbrella racks are near the door. He sees that 
the collection plates are in readiness. At special 
services, he is on hand to meet additional obliga- 
tions which are sure to arise. He informs the min- 
ister just before the service if prominent guests 
are present; and at the close of the hour, he sees 
that the doors are open, and that there is no con- 
gestion at the exits. In fact, he represents the 
minister in the congregation, a representative every 
minister should have. 

A head usher of this character makes impossible 
those conditions which too often affect a service of 
worship adversely. What is the secret of this effi- 
ciency? A genuine interest that the church may 
give the best it has to worshipers. Compensation 
for such service is not measured in wages, but in 
real satisfaction that he has helped the church ful- 
fill its obligation. 


“Till 60,” Ypres 


**T JILL 60” in the famous Ypres Sector, Belgium, 
is for sale. Members of the American Legion 
who will soon meet in France will no doubt visit 
the area. It comprises 15,000 square meters, and 
looks just as it did after the fighting, when machine- 
gun nests, dug-outs, barbed wire, torn and tortured 
ground, shattered trenches, and a débris of gun 
fragments, shell-splinters, hand-grenades, star- 
shells, canteens, broken bayonets, .and all the rest, 
told the sorry tale of horror and slaughter. The 
gentleman who bought the site from the Belgians 
left it exactly as the fighting units abandoned it, 
that coming generations might get for themselves 
a partial picture of what war is like. 

What memories must come thronging to the sol- 
diers who see the hill to-day and recall the time 
when they held it under fire. ‘Hill 60, Ypres 
Salient”—in the war despatches—stood for a torn 
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waste swept by all the enginery of war, from can- 
nons to gas. Thousands died and were buried there. 
Thousands were mutilated, invalided home, and in- 
capacitated for the remainder of their lives. 
Ypres was one of the terrible fields which im- 
pelled a great loathing for war, especially in Eng- 
land. “We will never tolerate another war,” 
shouted the soldiers, physicians, nurses, and welfare 
workers who had seen its hideousness; and all the 
mothers echoed fervently, “We never will.” Al- 
most a decade has passed since the last gun dropped 
its explosive shell in the enemy’s lines. A new gen- 
eration is coming on. Does it glory in the panoply 
of military reviews and not see the sordidness, hide- 
ousness, and gaping wounds of The Slaughter? To 
teach them a lesson, take them to “Hill 60,” Ypres. 


The Soldier’s Letter 
HAT VARIED EMOTIONS this wireless 
dispatch just sent to The New York Times 
arouses : 


Several hundred unopened letters dating from the 
Napoleonic Wars have been discovered in the Bavarian 
State archives. They are addressed to soldiers of the 
armies in Germany, Italy, and France, and for some 
unexplained reason were never delivered. Believing their 
contents will have special historical interest, the Gov- 
ernment has ordered them to be opened and published. 
The Napoleonic Wars, based on personal ambi- 

tion and political greed, remade the map of Europe, 
and incidentally started Great Britain, Napoleon’s 
most bitter enemy, toward world empire. As in 
all wars, the men in the ranks were the ones to 
endure most of the horror, and they received the 
least of the glory. Only those who have served on 
a fighting front can realize the meaning to a soldier 
of a letter from home. Why were these letters 
never delivered? Were the mails impeded? Did 
some rigorous censor withhold them? Many of 
them no doubt would have cheered a brave man as 
he advanced into the smoke of conflict for the last 
time. Fate assumes strange shapes. Many a do- 
mestic secret, and many an event of historical im- 
portance, will surely be revealed when these long- 
lost letters are opened! Only a minor circum- 
stance in the march of world events, to be sure, but 
human enough to give us pause and reflection. 


A Christian Tourist 


S THIS ISSUE goes to press, a friend sends a 
letter in which she gives THE REGISTER a new 
name, that of “Christian Tourist,” and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: The writer received THE REGISTER 
for many years from a friend in Boston, and later 
from his widow. She, herself, passed it on to an- 
other, who sent it to a brother, who in turn mailed 
it regularly to relatiyes in Germany. We know a 
chureh which has copies of THE ReGisreR, begin- 
ning with the first issues on file. These two in- 
stances are selected from many indicating esteem 
and influence. 


Recollections of Estlin Carpenter 


A story of forty-eight years of friendship : 


N AMERICA, Dr. UEstlin Carpenter 

was widely known and highly honored. 
Since the death of Dr. Martineau he was 
our most eminent English Unitarian 
scholar and divine. He had visited the 
United States, lectured and preached in 
several cities and university centers, and 
among the readers of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ister he had many personal friends. Per- 
haps the following article .written by a 
long-time friend of Dr. Carpenter may 
prove of interest. 

When we reflect on the course of our 
life and the development of our thought, 
we readily perceive that several circum- 
stances and personalities have definitely 
shaped and influenced our careers. Occa- 
sionally, the circumstance is trivial and 
the personality touches us perhaps only 
for a few moments, and yet the effect 
becomes ineffaceable. .There are also 
those who exercise a long-continued in- 
fluence over our life and thought: 
spirers of our youth, instructors of our 
manhood, whose friendship encouraged 
and supported us in anything noble and 
useful which we may have tried to do. 
Among the men to whom I feel profoundly 
indebted and grateful, Dr. Estlin Carpen- 
ter stands supreme. 


HIS MARVELOUS KNOWLEDGH 


After leaving the Unitarian College at 
Manchester in 1879, I had the good for- 
tune, with the aid of the Hilbert Trustees, 
‘of coming to London to continue my 
studies at Manchester New College. Dr. 
Martineau was then principal; the pro- 
fessors were Drummond, Upton, and Car- 
penter—a varied and splendid set of 
teachers for a young man to come into 
close contact with. We are disposed to 
mourn over the scanty few who take ad- 
vantage of our colleges; but it is not all 
loss to the students. Personal friendships 
are possible which crowded classrooms 
would preclude. Intellectual stimulus and 
stores of knowledge were derived from 
all four, while their homes were opened 
on frequent occasions to every student who 
cared to avail himself of the opportunity. 
When Dr. Martineau had distinguished 
scholars and philosophers visiting him, his 
“boys” were not forgotten. Dr. Drum- 
mond took us out for Saturday afternoon 
walks, followed by a hospitable tea in 
company with his numerous and sedate 
young family. We had a rollicking wel- 
come from Mr. Upton, while his homely 
fare was immensely enjoyed by hungry 
students. Dr. Carpenter kept open house 
during term time on Sunday evenings, 
when music and poetry made the hours 
pass quickly, while Mrs. Carpenter did her 
best to prevent us from looking too solemn 
after reading Wordsworth’s “Prelude.” 

Knowing no Hebrew beyond the alpha- 
bet, little Greek, and less Latin, I was 
privileged to select college lectures which 
were supposed to be intelligible in the 
mother tongue. Biblical criticism, com- 
parative religion, and ecclesiastical his- 
tory were the subjects which Dr. Carpen- 
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in-- 


W. COPELAND BOWIE 


Dr. Bowie is an eminent Unitarian 
who for a generation, in the executive 
duties of the secretaryship of the 
British and Foreign Association, was 
the most familiar figure of the faith 
in Europe. Dr. Carpenter died June 2, 
1927. He was the most eminent Uni- 
tarian clergyman of our times. The 
story of his career was published 
in Tur Recister of July 7. 


ter taught with a knowledge and thorough- 
ness that almost overwhelmed me. His 
painstaking care and boundless patience 
in reading and correcting our crude essays 
were beyond praise. A few years ago I 
came across a long-forgotten manuscript 
of an essay written in 1880 on “The In- 
fluence of St. Augustine’ on the Warly Eng- 
glish Reformers,” with numerous marginal 
notes and corrections, and the scholar’s 
reminder about verifying my references. 
He guided us in our reading and presented 
us with books the contents of which he 
considered we should know thoroughly. I 
often walked down to college with him 
from Hampstead on his lecture mornings, 
and in this way, better learned to admire 
and love him. Some of my fellow-students 
stood a little in awe of him. His digni- 
fied presence, serenity, and great learning 
tended to prevent them from getting close 
to his heart. I ‘was perhaps not less awe- 
struck myself at first; but before my brief 
period of study at college was over, we 
were both conscious that we were friends. 
You could be perfectly happy and at your 
ease in his presence, but never frivolous. 
I do not think I ever ventured to tell him 
a funny story. Once I made a joke, but 
it turned out such a failure that the at- 
tempt was not repeated. In his memorial 
address at Oxford, Dr. Jacks observed 
that while we always looked up to Dr. 
Carpenter, he never looked down upon us. 
Again and again, during the past forty- 
eight years, I have said to myself: “I wish 
I were half as good and true as Carpenter 
believes me to be.” 

Scholars do not acquire their knowledge 
without arduous labor, nor is work done 
by idly dreaming about it. Natural ability 
of a high order, partly inherited, Dr. Car- 
penter possessed in large measure, but his 
industry was prodigious. Every day and 
hour appeared to have its allotted task 
or duty. Even on his holidays he carried 
with him a pile of books, and there was 
very little of the “light literature’ which 
most of us put in our traveling bags. I 
recall my astonishment at Borrowdale, in 
1882 when, on sauntering down to break- 
fast, one morning soon after eight o’clock, 
I discovered by accident that already he 
had been busily engaged for two hours 
translating Pali texts. On visiting him at 
a nursing home in London after an opera- 
tion, I saw on the table by his bedside 
several recent critical volumes dealing 
with the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gos- 
pel. Dr. Carpenter’s study was a perfect 
model of order and neatness—everything 
in its place and a place for everything. 


His writing table was a standing reproof 
to those of us who leave our correspond- 
ence and papers strewn about. The morn- 
ing’s unanswered letters were in a small 
heap by themselves to be attended to when 


\ 


the day’s allotted task was ended; and 


he seldom went to bed until he had re- 
plied to them in that clear, firm, rapid 
handwriting which must have been the 
envy of his correspondents all over the 
world. 

Dr. Carpenter was no mere scholarly 
recluse, so deeply engrossed in study that 
he had no time for dealing with ordinary 
human affairs. On the contrary, he 
planned his life and work to include time 
for many other duties and much devoted 
service. The obscure and often dreary 
routine of committees he would valiantly 
endure, if thereby any good cause could 
be assisted by his attendance. He was in- 
terested in all kinds of movements for the 
promotion of truth and righteousness and 
the welfare of man. The poor and needy 
were seldom absent from his thought and 
helping hand. His name appeared in 
numerous subscription lists; and if he 
asked others to give, he began by giving 
himself. His benevolence was far greater 
than his closest friends were allowed to 
know. Indeed, owing to his imagining 
that other people were as pure-minded and 
noble as himself, he was sometimes im- 
posed upon, I remember one man whom 
he had repeatedly assisted without much 
success. He asked me what I would do 
if I were in his place. The man happened 
to be an able-bodied, lazy, stupid fellow, 
so I replied: “Request General Booth to 
place him on a Labor Farm, where until 
he had dug his first trench he would get 
nothing to eat.” Dr. Carpenter was too 
tender-hearted to follow my advice. 


HD NEVER BOGGLED 


I do not remember any important de- 
nominational enterprise from which he 
stood aloof. He never boggled over the 
Unitarian name, or wasted time in writ- 
ing foolish letters to the press. On behalf 
of the Ministers’ Pension and Insurance 
Fund, which was very near to his heart, 
he traveled all over the country, wrote 
eountless letters, and begged money from 
wealthy men and women as only he could 
beg. He was undisturbed by the small 
controversies of the denomination to 
which he belonged. He was an earnest 
supporter of the Unitarian Association 
and of the Conference of Churches, being 


the president of each and the friend of” 


both. 

It fell to my lot to make arrangements, 
as secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, for Dr. Carpenter’s 
lectures on “The Bible in the Nineteenth 
Century,” and on “The. Jesus of History 
and the Christ of the Creeds,” which were 
delivered to deeply interested audiences in 
the university cities of Scotland and some 
of the chief centers of population in Hng- 
land and Wales. The lectures were after- 
wards published, and the volumes had a 
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large and widespread circulation, though 
now out of print. He was most generous in 
bestowing much of his literary work to the 
Association; and unlike most writers of 


- theological books, he was a ‘‘profitable”’ au- 


thor. The exact and scrupulous care with 
which he submitted the accounts of his 
traveling expenses when on his lecturing 
tours, I have never in my experience seen 
exceeded. 

The Biblical Manuals, edited by Dr. 
Carpenter, beginning with his own won- 
derful volume on “The First Three Gos- 
pels,” were the making of the Sunday 
School Association as an important pub- 
lication agency. His earlier book, ‘Life 
in Palestine When Jesus Lived,” is a 
classic of its kind which has passed 
through many editors. When in 1885 [ 
was invited to start and edit The Sunday 


. School Helper, Dr. Carpenter’s lessons on 


the ministry of Jesus, based on the Gospel 
according to Luke, may be said to have 
established the reputation of the maga- 
zine. In a letter to teachers he named a 
few principles which he hoped would be 
borne in mind. Two of these were charac- 
teristic: (1) Never teach what you do 
not believe, as if it were true. (2) Try 
to produce the conviction that you are 
talking about real people, real places— 
about real thoughts, hopes, beliefs. He 
continued a generous and regular contribu- 
tor of valuable papers during the ten 
years of my editorship; and he was a 
truly model writer for an editor to have; 
for his manuscript always arrived without 
reminder, on the day it was promised. 

The booklet of Readings, Hymns, and 
Prayers which I had compiled for the 
use of sailors and soldiers during the 
terrible War which burst upon the world 
in 1914 had Dr. Carpenter’s portrait as 
frontispiece, with a brief address from 
his pen which was greatly esteemed on 
deck, in camp, and on battlefield. Twenty- 
five thousand copies of the booklet were 
circulated. 

Upwards of a year ago he sent me the 
manuscript of his latest published volume 
dealing with the Johannine writings. He 
knew perfectly well that I was incapable 
of judging of its scholarship, which to 
me was amazing for an author of eighty 
years of age. But he looked upon me 
as a “general” reader who would honestly 
report whether I found his work inter- 
esting and instructive: I told him that 
the reading of the Apocalypse and the 
Fourth Gospel, along with his illuminating 
study of them, had been an unexpected 
delight. He added, on my suggestion, a 
brief chapter on the so-called Epistles of 
‘John. 


THH INTERNATIONAL CAUSE 


Dr. Carpenter was the life and soul of 
the first general meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Unitarian and other 
liberal religious thinkers and workers held 
in London, May, 1901. Formed in Boston, 
Mass., in the previous year, the Council’s 
declared object was “to open communica- 
tion with those in all lands who are 
striving to unite pure religion and perfect 
liberty, and to increase fellowship and 
co-operation among them.” The meetings 
in London owed their extraordinary suc- 
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cess very largely to the presidency of Dr. 
Carpenter, who had assisted Dr. Wendte 
and myself in securing the presence and 
support of eminent scholars and thinkers 
from the continent of Europe. His open- 
ing address was a masterly review of the 
position and outlook of religious thought 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
The sacrifice of freedom and truth was 
to him an impossible price to pay for 
pleasurable conformity to any Church or 
creed. The permanent truths of spiritual 
religion were of infinitely more importance 
than the fleeting forms in which men 
from time to time endeavored to give them 
expression. “The liberal faith of the future 
will be no longer dependent on a book, even 
though that book be the New Testament; 
still less on a priesthood, whatever force 
a temporary revival of sacerdotalism may 


Meditations for To-day 
GrORGH LAURENCH PARKER 


All good men are scientists. 

Goodness is purely scientific. The subject 
matter is life and character. The laboratory 
isthe world. The test tube is daily experience. 

The reason there is not more goodness in 
the world is because men think it is a matter 
of luck, disposition, chance, haphazard, 
heredity, or mystical salvation. 

To observe life’s facts, collect them, co- 
ordinate them, classify them, and use them is 
the scientific method. This is the one science 
open to all. 

When Jesus said, “Enter into thy closet, 
close the door, and the Father will reward 
thee,” he spoke in laboratory terms. 

When Jesus said, “This do and thou shall 
live,” he displayed the scientific method. 

To bring personal living to laboratory sys- 
tem means order out of chaos. a 

To let the physical world go ahead by sci- 
ence and the religious world go by luck is 
to split life in two. 

Grant us, O Spirit, an insight into the great 
laws of the majestic science of life and 
character. 


here or there display.” No single historic 
religion can in reality become universal. 
The living religion of the future “will not 
insist that Christ shall be its center any 
more than Plato.” 

His interest in world-wide progressive 
religious thought and life never wavered. 
He took a leading part in the subsequent 
meetings of the International Council in 
Holland, Switzerland, America, Germany, 
and France. The Unitarians of England 
were urged to feel their kinship with that 
larger movement of faith and aspiration 
which is gradually pervading the civilized 
nations of the world. The British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association was stimu- 
lated and supported by Dr. Carpenter in 
undertaking co-operative and sympathetic 
work in India, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and other lands. 
In this way he believed that Unitarian 
churches would escape from the defects 
and limitations which were frequently at- 
tached to a small denomination. 

Dr. Carpenter was a great walker. He 
loved to stride up and down the mountain 
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slope in the Lake District. Dr. Martineau, 
when he was approaching eighty years of 
age, took me up what he was pleased to 
call a “hill” at Rothiemurchus in Scotland, 
at a pace that filled me with astonish- 
ment; but Dr. Carpenter, leading the way 
to the Great Gable, was a breath-testing 
expedition. I recall a thrilling experience 
of forty-five years ago. News came to 
Borrowdale one evening that an accident 
had overtaken two of his visitors while 
mountain climbing—-Mr. Pope, a London 
domestic missionary, and Edgar Fripp, 
then a young student at college. Dr. Car- 
penter invited me to accompany him. It 
was getting dark when along with a few 
dalesmen we made our way to the base 
of the Great Gable. We could see or hear 
nothing of the missing climbers. At every 
few paces we gave a united shout, and 
then listened intently for a response. At 
last, after wandering about in the dark 
with the aid of a lantern, we heard a 
faint response to our shout, and Fripp was 
discovered in an exhausted condition. He 
had been vainly searching for his com- 
panion, who had apparently slipped and 
fallen to a great depth. We continued 
the search for Pope for a time, but with- 
out avail. It became impossible to see 
or pick our footsteps in the darkness. 
Fripp was helped down to a cottage, and 
I returned to Borrowdale, and came back 
early next morning with a doctor. Mean- 
while, by sunrise Carpenter was astir 
with the dalesmen searching the clefts of 
the mountain. On my arrival I saw in 
the distance a mournful procession carry- 
ing down the dead body of the missionary, 
Dr. Carpenter bowed with grief walking 
by the  stretcher-bearers. His tender 
thought and solicitude for the widow, 
Whom we met a day or two later at the 
railway station, remains fresh in my 
memory. 

In his later years, Dr. Carpenter as a 
preacher was widely sought after. He 
sometimes exceeded present-day time 
limits, but his sermons were invariably 
both thought-inspiring and heart-moving. 
He had gradually become our most emi- 
nent and impressive Unitarian preacher, 
and he was also an eloquent platform 
speaker. Arising out of his week-day lec- 
tures at Cambridge in 1904, Sunday serv- 
ices were begun and have been continued 
with his unfailing sympathy and support. 
It is a disappointment and grief to the 
munificent donor that Dr. Carpenter, a 
dear personal friend, did not live to con- 
duct the expected opening service of the 
beautiful Memorial Church at Cambridge, 
in October next. 


TRIALS CAME TO HIM 


The trials and tragedies of human life 
did not pass him by. I was with him on 
two or three occasions when the waves 
of deep and anxious personal sorrow ~ 
swept over his soul. His grief was mag- 
nificent to behold—his features lined with 
pain; yet he was calm, steadfast, trustful 
in speech and manner. He was essentially 
a religious man—no mere historian and 
critic of forms of belief which other men 
held, but which he had discarded. There 
are unpublished personal prayers which 
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reveal the depth and power of his faith 
in God. He was one of those rare spirits 
who knows by loving. Knowledge lifted 
his mind into touch with an invisible 
world of truth and beauty and goodness— 
an unseen world which became more 
real to him as his days lengthened and 
the years passed. It is sometimes said 
that it is hopeless to seek an intellectual 
foundation for one’s faith in God. Stop- 
ford Brooke was disposed to take that 
view. Dr. Carpenter could never rest sat- 
isfied until he was convinced that his re- 
ligious faith was rooted in reason as well 
as in conscience. There was no lack of 
courage in his analysis and criticism of 
“orthodoxy,” even in its emasculated and 
diluted modern forms. After listening to 
an address delivered at Amsterdam in 1903. 
Philip Wicksteed remarked to me that 
Estlin Carpenter could give utterance to 
the most advanced and radical opinions 
on religion in such chaste and dignified 
language that his most conservative 
hearers could hardly take offense. 

In personal appearance, HEstlin Carpen- 
ter was a striking figure—tall, slender, 
handsome, with a remarkably upright car- 
riage, massive intellectual forehead, finely 
chiseled face, a becoming beard; gracious 
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and courteous in speech and manner, with 
a slight reserve when confronted by entire 
strangers. Self-esteem or vanity he had 
none; humble and modest almost to a 
fault, nothing small or unworthy ever 
seemed to have entered his soul. His dig- 
nity. sincerity, simplicity, honor, and 
loyalty to the highest and best, could not 
fail to impress those who listened to his 
words, when out of a richly furnished 
mind and a big loving heart he pleaded 
for truth, freedom, righteousness, and 
peace. The words of Degas, spoken at the 
grave of Corot, recently applied to Sar- 
gent, may, with the substitution of 
“scholar” for “artist” be fitly spoken of 
Dr. Carpenter: “the scholar will be re- 
placed with difficulty; the man never.” 

I cannot conclude these recollections 
and observations without adding a word 
of admiration for and sympathy with his 
beloved partner in life for well-nigh fifty 
years. Mrs. Carpenter, writing to me a 
few days before her husband’s death, 
said: “I ask our friends to think very 
happily of us. As I see him lying there, 
I know that his aspirations will be ful- 
filled. He sends you his affectionate re- 
membrance. You have been much to him 
all these years.” 


The New Republic: A Journal of 


Opinion and Conviction 


Herbert Croly would “shock complacency” 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


“rFHE NEW REPUBLIC is exactly what 

it says; ‘a journal of opinion,’” said 
Herbert Croly, its editor, following a 
luncheon at the hospitable New Republic 
table. One suspects that it is at these 
friendly Monday luncheons, when “wit 
waits on appetite,’ that ideas are ex- 
pressed which suggest editorials or arti- 
cles, for they are attended by literary 
people representing a wide variety of 
fields. At that particular luncheon a 
young Southerner had been present who 
entertained us with graphic descriptions 
of life and literature in the South. 

As for Mr. Croly, he made few advances 
of his own. He was, however, a good 
deal interested in the discourse of his 
guest, and encouraged him with questions 
and friendly comments which elicited 
really valuable information—valuable 
enough to find place in some form in The 
New Republic. I do not recall that Mr. 
Croly at that time made one comment that 
could be described as original or charac- 
teristic. In fact, the ready conversation 
of his guest necessitated good listening. 
It was informing conversation, too, and 
worth attention. 


RETICENT AND FRIENDLY 


First and last, I have had occasion to 
interview a good many persons of widely 
diverging attainments, interests, and char- 
acteristics, but never one who was so 
reticent and at the same time so friendly 
as Herbert Croly. The New Republic 
office was hospitality itself. Mr. Croly 
gave me issues of the magazine, writings 


of his own, and a book entitled, “Youth in 
Conflict,” by Dr. Miriam van Waters, for 
at one time conversation turned on 
modern youth—and I must say I found 
the book all that Mr. Croly said it was—a 
scientific, convincing discussion. But, 
diligent questioning extracted only- com- 
monplaces from that mind which, for a 
period of thirteen years, has provided 
thought for the leading magazine in its 
particular field. 

I don’t know what the matter was. Per- 
haps the questions did not inspire spirited 
replies. But I more than half suspect 
Mr. Croly reserves the best for his 
journal, and writes more easily than he 
converses—a fact that is true of many 
artists, I find. Because a man can talk 
engagingly by no means indicates that he 
can command an audience—usually the 
opposite is true. A great many painters, 
musicians, and authors have been con- 
spicuously lacking in conversational 
ability, which reminds us of the quip: 
“One person only is to be pitied beyond 
the person who cannot talk sense—one 
who cannot talk nonsense.” 

But let me impress readers who know 
and admire Mr. Croly only through his 
writings that he never fails in kindness 
and courtesy, and conveys the impression 
of ideas held in reserve. He is a small 
figure of a man with contracted features, 
and with reserve force written Clearly on 
his face. There is an air of distinction 
about him, as of one who knows what he 
can do and the way he is going to do it. 

Now that we know the man, what of his 
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magazine, The New Republic? For while 


Mr. Croly modestly places himself along , 
with a half-dozen other editors who make’ 


the magazine, his is the journalistic genius ~~ 
which has given the paper the position . 


it has to-day—that of leader among 
journals of advanced opinion. What fol- 
lows are Mr. Croly’s comments, which he 
kindly gives permission to reproduce. 
When I asked him to tell what he wished 


The New Republic to do, he placed in my © 


hands an article written by himself which 
he said would answer my questions better 
than casual conversation possibly could. 
The name of the article is “The New 
Republic Idea.” First was a cut of a ship 
putting out to sea with full spread of 
canvas, sailing along with the glory of the 
rising sun. Explaining the picture was a 
verse by Walt Whitman: 


Oh, to sail to sea in a ship! 
Passage to more than India; 
‘Passage to you, 
To mastership of you, 
Ye strangling problems! 


Picture and verse tell the story of the 
venture of Thé New Republic. 


WOULD GOAD PUBLIC OPINION 


It was in 1914 that a group of men, 
including Mr. Croly, met to found a 
journal of opinion that should not neces- 
sarily inform or entertain readers, but, 
as he said, “start little insurrections in 
the realm of their convictions. Opinions 
are the currency by which citizens of a 
democracy exchange spiritual values. But 
just because they pass through many 
hands, serve so many doubtful purposes, 
and are accepted at their face value by 
undiscriminating tradesmen, they tend to 
become dull, shopworn, and even debased. 
We hoped to do something toward bright- 
ening the coinage of American opinion, 
sharpening the edges of its design and 
helping its purveyors to buy five dollars’ 
worth for five dollars. We wished to 
prick or even goad public opinion into 
considering its convictions more carefully 
and into attaching to them a higher 
intrinsic value. 

“Americans have never forgotten that 
their commonwealth was the embodiment 
of a truth; but they have, particularly 
of late years, behaved as if the way to 
keep patriotic truths alive was to re- 
member them conscientiously, to repeat 
them sedulously, and to praise them in- 
discriminately. This, we thought, was a 
dangerous mistake. If the American 
nation was to develop without disorder 
or violence from its ideal beginnings, its 
consciousness must keep possession of the 
national fund of truth, not by memorizing 
and repeating it, but by bringing it down 
to date and renewing it. 

“The disposition to vindicate the ideal 
content of Americanism chiefly by repeat- 
ing trite phrases and by preserving, sub- 
stantially intact, seedy traditions and 
institutions, was coming to dominate all 
kinds of American opinion. It was not 
merely a theory of the philosophers and 
lawyers. It had infected the mind of the 
ordinary American. 

“Thus Americanism itself finally became 
popularly confused with a combination of 
optimism, fatalism, and conservatism ; and 
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the confusion necessitated the reforma- 
tion of American political conviction as 
one condition of the continued success of 
our country in practicing the art of self- 
government.” : 


CANNOT BLAME FATE 


‘Mr. Croly went on to explain the 
manner in which the American democracy 
had been committed to a “policy of drift.” 
Therefore, it seemed necessary to make 
Americans aware of their danger, and to 
provide a more sound interpretation of 
the truths on which the American com- 
monwealth had been founded. The ordi- 
nary men and women must be given 
chance of self-expression; and the way 
to give them that chance is “to guarantee 
to them civil and political liberty, the 
opportunity of work, and the right to 
enjoy its fruits and a sufficient measure 
of education.” After all, government is 
only the instrument giving men the vision 
and enabling them to promote individual 
and social development. Any nation 
which engenders “a science which multi- 
plies machinery much more than it illumi- 
nates human nature, or an industry which 
saves so much human labor and wastes so 
much human life,” faces a grave peril. 
These and other false growths threaten 
civilization more than guilty acts of states 
_or individuals. “Mankind has enormously 
increased its ability to satisfy its specific 
wants’—and “the new gods are head- 
strong.” In the new order, “we can no 
longer honestly charge up to Fate or 
Providence our own blunders. For the 
first time in history the human spirit is 
the captain and the only possible captain 
of the ship upon which the human race 
is embarked. Civilization, such as it is, 
- is coptrived by man for the better fulfill- 
‘ment of man’s own nature. It will be 
wrecked by his own willfulness and igno- 
rance or redeemed by his fidelity and 
prescience.” 

Mr. Croly placed the burden of right 
adjustments on religion; and this phrase 
of his should be read and thought about 
by all Christian people intent on better 
times: “If his (man’s) spiritual leaders 
cannot make up their minds why modern 
society is so unmanageable, and if they 
cannot envisage for their fellows some 
body of political, economic, and religious 
truth which will co-ordinate human ac- 
tivities without overruling human re- 
sponsibility, then the coming century is 
sure to be a period of disintegration and 
frustration.” 

This intention has surely actuated The 
New Republic consistently in all its 
volumes: “The founders of this Republic 
proposed for the first time in history the 
development of a society which was in- 
terested chiefly in giving human beings 
during their life in this world a better 
chance of fulfillment; and that is the 
kind of society which the modern spirit, 
if it is to pull civilization through and 
beyond its existing predicament, must dedi- 
cate itself to discovering and arranging. 

“In a chaotic world, the way to vindi- 
eate order is to undertake radical reform. 
The only possible order is a new order.” 
And again he said, “Not even a divinely 
inspired government can bring order out 
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of chaos by opposition to change, by the 
glorification or the sanctification of exist- 
ing institutions.” 

With singular acuteness, Mr. Croly ex- 
plained why the ordinary American citizen 
is not getting a fair chance: “The people 
now responsible for the political and 
business management of the country are 
evading it. They are standing pat, or 
they are making a great parade and noise 
about insignificant and futile concessions.” 
What is the remedy? ‘There is just one 
way—to shock their complacency. The 
disfranchised majority must take advan- 
tage of their numbers, and reach in the 
direction of all the economic and political 
power that they can. They will not use 
the power wisely after they seize it, but 
they cannot move along without it. Un- 
less they possess it, they will never stimu- 
late the lethargic and complacent people 
who operate the industrial and political 
mechanism to pay attention to their 
grievances. 


AFFIRMATIONS ESSENTIALLY 
RELIGIOUS 


“If discussion is to amount to more 
than a shock-absorber, it needs to be 
transfigured by a common conviction of 
the latent regeneracy and brotherhood of 
mankind. Only in an atmosphere pro- 
vided by such a conviction will these deep 
class conflicts be fought out and ventilated 
until a constructive solution is reached. 
The contending parties will remain con- 
tentious in spirit, peremptory in their 
claims, and coercive in their final methods 
unless they share with their opponents an 
affirmation of the latent possibilities of 
human nature and a willingness to test 


all programs, demands, privileges, institu-- 


tions, and traditions by their ability to 
contribute to the unfolding of these possi- 
bilities. Such an affirmation is, of course, 
essentially religious. It means the wor- 
ship of a God symbolized not as Power, 
but as Understanding and Love. 

“Such is the idea which underlies the 
work of The New Republic. It is an idea 
whose vitality depends upon the mainte- 
nance of an extremely delicate balance be- 
tween being specific and being general, 
between being aggressive and being con- 
ciliatory, and between being practical and 
being visionary. The effort to embody it 
in the consecutive weekly issues of a 
journal cannot be more than occasionally 
successful. Even if it were not difficult 
to carry on a weekly like The New Re- 
public, weekly publications with limited 
circulations are, of course, pitifully in- 
adequate spokesmen of so vast and pre- 


tentious an idea. Its only sufficient 
spokesmen are the schools and the 
churches. But the schools and the 


ehurches are not aroused either to the 
grave existing danger to civilization or to 
their own opportunity and function. Some 
time soon they will wake up. Until that 
time comes, very little may help. Even 
an insignificant weekly can do something 
to keep faith alive in those members of 
the community who believe in the power 
of the truth to set men free.” 

Vigorous teaching, this, with which not 
all will agree. Yet, when the person 
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responsible for a journal’s policy has 
the opinions, convictions, resolution, and 
power of expression of Mr. Croly, things 
happen. Society needs an irritant. This, 
The New Republic is giving it. 


“Because I Believe in Man” 


One of nine personal reasons why Mr. 
Graves is a Unitarian 

“T am a Unitarian because I believe 
religion is of and for this world, of and 
for human beings,” said Rey. Charles 
Graves of Hartford, Conn., in a recent 
sermon giving nine personal reasons why 
he was of the free faith. The address was 
published in The Hartford Courant, and 
has been reprinted by the church for 
distribution. 

Continuing this idea, Mr. Graves added: 

“The religious man is he who does things 
that add to the joy and worth of living in 
this world. I believe there is more real 
religion in increasing the world’s food 
supply than in the saying of a thousand 
prayers; more genuine religion in conquer- © 
ing and controlling disease than in a year 
of worship. There is, I believe, a finer 
sort of religion in the multiplication of 
those labor-saving devices which lift so 
much of the burden of necessary drudgery 
from the shoulders of tired mothers than 
in all the sacraments, however necessary 
those sacraments are supposed to be. 
Whatever serves this world well is reli- 
gion. Whoever serves this world well is 
a religious person. 

“I am a Unitarian because I believe one 
world and life at a time are enough. 
Whether a man will go to heaven when 
he dies is a much smaller matter than 
whether he is living in hell here and now 
and making it hell for others. Whether a 
man will go to heaven when he dies is of 
no significance beside the question whether 
he is living in heaven here and now and 
striving to make it heaven for others. He 
who neglects this world, who thinks 
meanly of this life, thereby proves him- 
self unworthy of any world and of any 


life. No devotion to church, no devout 
participation in sacraments, can alter 
this fact. 


“T am a Unitarian because I believe in 
man, and that human nature is the highest 
and divinest expression of life we have 
any knowledge of. We need to believe 
more in the divine possibilities of man 
here and now. I know it is popularly 
asserted that present-day wickedness and 
corruption come from the lack of faith 


-in God, that we are wicked to-day because 


we have forgotten God. The trouble is not 
lack of belief in God, but lack of faith in 
man. So long as we have no faith in our 
ability to do the tasks of life on high moral 
levels, of course things go easily to the 
bad. I believe man is capable here and 
now of living a clean, exceedingly fine life. 
And I am perfectly sure, despite all con- 
trary seeming, he is going to make this 
world a finer world to live in, and human 
life so divine we shall love it above all 
else. And if the church will make it its 
business to help men to live, and let the 
matter of dying go for a while, we shall 
see a notable improvement in the quality 
of life on earth—and that is the big need.” 
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Shoalers Lay Lintel Stone 


of Tuck Memorial Parsonage 


First unit of Star Island colony of cottages nears comple- 
tion—Mr. Greeley looks ahead to 1937— 
Second Week of General Conference 


HE laying of the lintel stone of the 

Tuck Memorial Parsonage on the final 
day of the Shoals General Conference was 
a happy and climactic event that came at 
the close of the 1927 season of Unitarian 
meetings on Star Island. jWork on the 
parsonage continues; the walls, built of 
island stone, are up; and the roof beams 
were in place a week ago. All during the 
summer, ministers and lay delegates and 
yisitors—men, women, and children—have 
gathered stones, dug in sand pits, con- 
tributed their labor of love to hasten the 
work of the mason. The funds for the 
project have been contributed by ministers 
of the Unitarian fellowship. The cottage 
will be ready for use next summer. 

“So puilt we the wall; ...for the 
people had a mind to work.” It was a 
lesser wall than that of Jerusalem, but 
the spirit was the same. This summer’s 
work will find a place in even the briefest 
chronicle of the Shoals, for the Tuck Par- 
sonage is the first unit of what the prac- 
tical dreamers plan to be a colony of 
stone cottages, permanent and beautiful 
buildings for Unitarian summer meetings. 
The stone walls of the parsonage are com- 
panion to the walls of the century-old 
stone chapel; the oldest building and the 
newest are the beginnings of the New Star 
Island—the Star Island of 19387 prophe- 
sied by William Roger Greeley at the 
annual banquet that followed close on the 
lintel-stone laying. 

The ceremony took place on Friday 
afternoon, August 5. Shoalers walked the 
footworn path from the hotel piazza over 
the hill, past the meeting-house, to the 
rock-strewn yard out of which rose the 
nearly finished walls. Heading the pro- 
cession were Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
who is in charge of the construction of 
the parsonage; Mr. Greeley, the architect, 
who designed the building; Rev. Charles 
R. Joy, who serves as treasurer for the 
enterprise and who had directed the fort- 
night of the Conference meetings ; Thomas 
H. Blliott, “Father of the Shoals,” honor- 
ary president of the Isles of Shoals Sum- 
mer Meetings Association, and a member 
of the Star Island Corporation; Fred W. 
Archibald, president of the Association ; 
Carl B. Wetherell, who was finishing his 
thirtieth summer of Shoals meetings; and 
“Unele” Oscar Laighton. 

As soon as the company was assembled 
before the cottage door, Mr. Greeley told 
how the idea of rebuilding the Tuck Par- 
sonage had been conceived, when, on June 
2, he and an engineer and four ministers 
sailed to Star Island to survey the ground 
for future development. Mr. Elliott and 
Mr. Archibald spoke of the keen interest 
which the Association and the Corporation 
felt in the enterprise. ‘Uncle Oscar” told 
of his first visit when he was six years 
old—more than eighty-two years ago—to 


the old parsonage, which, built at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, was the 
successor to the original parsonage occu- 
pied by John Tuck. Mr. Laighton was 
brought there by his mother to a wedding. 
He voiced his affection for the Unitarians 
of the Shoals and invoked the blessing of 
God on this their undertaking. 

Mr. Greeley, Mr. Rutledge, and Mr. 
Elliott then mounted the staging which 
had been erected at the door. Mr. Elliott 
spread the mortar, and the architect and 
builder placed the stone. Mr. Rutledge 
gave a short account of the progress of 
construction, and enumerated the contents 
of the copper box which he deposited in 
the lintel. The ceremony was closed with 
a prayer by Mr. Joy which adequately 
eaught up the high hopes and the eager 
vision that possessed the company. Their 
silence did not end with the ending of the 
prayer, for there had been a special and 
intimate visitation of the spirit of the 
Shoals. 

The copper box contains the signatures 
of all the delegates, guests, officials, and 
islanders in general who could be found 
to sign the small book of island history 
circulated for that purpose. Also in the 
box are small pictures of “Uncle Oscar,” 
Dr. and Mrs. William I. lLawrance, 
Thomas H. Elliott, Charles B. Wetherell, 
Carl B. Wetherell, and Ernest Bartlett; a 
telegram from Dr. Louis C. Cornish, and 
a letter from Miss Elsa Coolidge; copies 
of the “Brief History of the Isles of 
Shoals” by Rey. E. Victor Bigelow, and 
“he Story of the Isles of Shoals” by Dr. 
Cornish; the new map of the Shoals by 
Elizabeth Shurtleff; a copy of the Candle- 
Light Service; a program of the dedica- 
tion of Star Island in 1916; the minutes 
of the annual meeting of the Summer 
Meetings Association held on August 5; 
announcements of the Unitarian and Con- 
gregational conferences for this season; 
The Sandpiper for July 7, 1927; a copy 
of “Mr. President,” a Y. P. R. U. leaflet 
of. discussion topics; two Tuckerman 
School booklets; the Proctor Academy an- 
nouncement for 1927-28; a package of 
Star Island poppy seeds; a prospectus of 
the Tuck Parsonage project; two Lind- 
bergh air-mail postage stamps,.a Lindbergh 
‘lucky coin’; silver coins of 1916 and 
1927; and a copy of Tur CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 

Over the lintel stone Mr. Joy later placed 
a stone which he procured from the crum- 
bling foundation that marks the place 
where the Celia Thaxter house stood on 
Appledore Island. And to complete the 
symbolism that gathers about the lintel, 
there has been carved on its front the 
star-shaped emblem of a “secret order” of 
young people organized last year. 

A history of the Star Island parsonages 
and a description of the new Tuck cottage 
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as it will be completed was published in 
THe Recistrr of June 30. Of the great, 
spirit of teamwork that has gone into the 
building, Mr. Rutledge thus writes under- 
date of August 17: 

“Our ministers are responding nobly, 
both in labor and funds. The stone walls 
are up, and the roof timbers are on. Dele- 
gates by the score have taken hold of the 
work—men, women, and children. Unfor- 
tunately, it has not been possible to find 
work for all who offered to lend a hand. 

“Our mason, Tom Taylor, has built the 
most beautiful wall that has ever graced 
the Island; Uncle Oscar says so. He is 
an artist. His instructions were to build 
such a wall that any future builders 
would naturally come to his work for a 
standard, and to make it match the wall 
of the little stone meeting-house. Tom has 
given us a wall much better in construc- 
tion, more beautiful and varied in texture, 
and almost as antique in appearance as 
the meeting-house. He lays the stone. His 
helper, the only other paid man on the 
job, keeps him supplied. The rest of us, 
the volunteers, gather the rock, lime, 
cement, water and sand, build the staging, 
and discuss the universe.” Further on, 
Mr. Rutledge adds: ‘It would have inter- 
ested the Conference speakers to know 
how faithfully their arguments were re- 
hearsed and discussed down where the 
cottage was building.” 

Mr. Joy was the toastmaster at the an- 
nual Conference banquet Friday evening, 
and the speakers were Rey. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Mr. Rutledge, and Mr. Greeley. 

Mr. Greeley painted a picture of “Star 
Island in 1937,” not only with its com- 
pleted colony of stone cottages, but with 
great gatherings of religious liberals from 
many denominational groups. He re-, 
viewed the past history of the island. 
First, there was a colony of hard workers, 
fisherfolk; second, pleasure-seeking yaca- 
tionists; and last, a band of earnest wor- 
shipers. Here was the cycle: work, play, 
worship. May this, he added, be the se- 
quence in the history of America, which 
is now in the epoch of pleasure-seeking. 
Mr. Greeley contemplated a revival of the 
building program that came to a standstill 
a century ago. He said: : 

“The ministers, who are our prophets, 
have foreseen the need of ampler quarters 
and have carried nearly to completion a 
building of stone like the meeting-house, 
erected upon the foundation ‘of the old 
parsonage and destined to furnish quar- 
ters for visiting ministers during the sum- 
mer meetings. And so, behold the new 
program of expansion under way already! 

“We may imagine other low-lying build- 
ings, of the island’s native stone, appear- 
ing one by one on either side of the path 
that leads from the wharf to the meeting- 
house. Gradually Gosport Street will de- 
velop from the present path; and we may 
wind up this diminutive way, lantern in 
hand, passing the clustered units of the 
new dormitory system like fishermen’s 
houses built on either side helter-skelter 
as the ledge may offer here or there the 
best footing for their granite walls. 

“The meeting-house at the upper end 
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Root and Branch 


: THE FoRERUNNERS OF SAINT FRANCIS, AND 
OruER Srupies. By Ellen Scott Davison. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 


Sr. FRANCIS or Assist. DWssays 1n Com- 
MEMORATION. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $4.50. 


These books belong together, for they 
constitute successive chapters in the same 
great story. From them, the reader can 
gather some idea of the sowing which 
produced a mighty harvest in one of the 
greatest lives which has ever blossomed 
on the thorny stem of time. We live in 
a universe where the law of cause and 
effeet is ceaselessly at work. Nothinz 
ever comes from nothing. Not even 
human genius appears wholly without a 
eause. Wvery great life, in no small 
measure, is the child of its age, a product 
of the era which gives it birth. This is 
true of all remarkable personalities—from 
Socrates to Disraeli, from Jesus to Henry 
Ford. That St. Francis of Assisi was no 
exception to this rule is abundantly proved 
by Miss Davison’s book. With abundant 
scholarship and a vigorous use of the his- 
torie imagination, the author recreates 
life in Europe during the early Middle 
Ages—that remarkable period when a 
yariety of reform movements had their 
incubation in the very bosom of Mother 
Church. Some of these came near to 
being heresies; all were efforts to escape 
from the fetters of tradition and exter- 
nalism into the freedom of sincere obedi- 
ence to the simple rules of life laid down 
by the Founder of Christianity. Among 
these reformers before the Reformation, 
Dr. Davison deals with the Carthusians 
and Cistercians, Arnold of Brescia, the 
Humiliati, the Cathari, and the Wal- 
densians; proving how these, and others 
like them, blazed the trail, which, in the 
days of Huss and Luther, grew into a 
broad highway, making it plain how they 
made possible even the marvelous career 
of the Umbrian saint who was the great- 
est of them all. As a picture of European 
conditions prevailing in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, in both city and coun- 
try, as well as a careful study of early 
reform movements, based on a thorough 
investigation of original sources, the book 
has permanent value both as history and 
for its bearing on modern intellectual ten- 
dencies. It is also a memorial of its 
author, whose recent death cut short a 
notable career. 

Last September, the seventh centenary 
of the birth of St. Francis was granted 
a recognition literally world-wide. Repre- 
sentatives of many types of thought and 
religious belief united to do him honor. 
Not alone by members of his own house- 
hold of faith, but by large numbers of 
non-Catholics, was the memory of Il 
Poverello garlanded with praise. Under 
the editorship of Prof. Paul Sabatier, him- 
self the author of one of the best biogra- 
phies of St. Francis yet written, some of 
the ablest of these tributes have been 


gathered into a handsome volume just 
issued from the press. The essays in- 
cluded reveal a catholicity of authorship 
and subjects, such topics as St. Francis 
and Danie, Franciscan Thought and Mod- 
ern Philosophy, Some Franciscan Subjects 
in Italian Art, and Two Franciscan 
Mystics being treated by such authorities 
as Edmund G. Gardiner, A. G. Little, 
Camillo Pellizzi, Evelyn Underhill, and 
others. With its fine letter-press, and 
many illustrations, one of them in color, 
the book is an almost ideal souvenir of 
an interesting occasion. A.B, HL, 


The Educated Man 


THe MPANING OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION. By 
Everett Dean Martin. New York; W. W. Nor- 
ton and Co. $3.00. ; 

“The Meaning of a Liberal Education.” 
Ah! If we only knew that! The world 
would surge ahead if men but knew what 
sets them free. Then “liberal” would in- 
dicate a clear goal of effort. God’s work 
would be done if only the total force could 
be led out of a man as surely as it flows 
through an oak tree—that would be 
“education.” Does Mr. Martin’s book help 
the world in its quest? It certainly does 
stimulate the quest, and the author doubt- 
less would be the first to say that he hopes 
to do this rather than to dogmatize. He 
has the root of the matter. You see this 
at the very outset, when, in the dedication 
to his mother, he mentions “the desire for 
scholarship” and ‘loving instructions.” 
With that capital, any educator will show 
a real profit. In other words, the author 
is a humanist. You may differ from him 
on points, but you must always own that, 
like Bowen of Harrow, he is set on win- 
ning people to see that ‘intellectual growth 
is noble, and intellectual labor is happy.” 
Of course the freshest parts of the book 
are those that touch on adult education, 
growing out of\Mr. Martin’s years at the 
People’s Institute. There are unusually 
good treatments of other good themes, 
such as “Propaganda” and “The Free 
Spirit.’ On the other hand, “Education 
and Morals” has some dubious assumptions, 
and would be hotly debated by many who 
refuse to worship John Dewey. It is the 
first two hundred pages of the book that 
justify the name, and they are strongly to 
be recommended as one of the best general 
contributions to educational discussion 
which has appeared for several years. 
The final hundred pages have in them 
some crisp and often originally stated 
literary estimates of classical writers, 
both ancient and modern: It is refreshing 
to find a man in close touch ‘with modern, 
even advanced, instruction, who yet testi- 
fies to the permanent treasures in Greek 
and Latin. All will derive profit from his 
comments on Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Erasmus, Montaigne, and, in our own time, 
Huxley. <A pleasant and worthy book 
about a pleasant and worthy world. Read it. 

W.R. 
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A British Graustark 


GENTLYMEN MARCH. 
Boston: 


By Roland Pertwee. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 
If you take this story with you on your 
summer vacation, you will be making no 
mistake. Current fiction offers little 
better fitted for reading on the train, at 
sea, or on the veranda of a summer cot- 
tage. Without putting an undue strain 
upon the reader’s mental powers, Gentle- 
men March is highly amusing and con- 
sistently absorbing. Once having begun 
it, you will find yourself compelled to 
read it through; that is, provided you 
like this sort of thing as much as we do. 
Those who have read the author’s Rivers 
to Cross will know what to expect. This 
time, Mr. Pertwee lays his plot in the 
sort of mythical Balkan Kingdom that 
George Barr McCutcheon is fond of writ- 
ing about. It is Graustark over again ; 
but now, the monarchy has fallen before 
the Bolshevists, led by a most unpleasant 
person, a cheaper Mussolini. How a 
charming princess is rescued, and the 
country saved, by a young Englishman, 
as brave and ingenious as he is handsome, 
through a succession of dramatic situa- 
tions, the story tells with vigor and ‘no 
undue sacrifice of probablity. Exciting 
from cover to cover, like Rivers to Cross, 
Gentlemen March would make a “cork- 
ing” movie. A. R. H. 


A Sequel 


Star Brieut. By Laura B. Richards. 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.75. 

A sequel to Captain January, this story 
will interest those who remember the little 
island waif, and who wish to follow her 
career when she has grown into a charm- 
ing girl. Her personality is winning, but 
her conversation, consisting largely of 
quotations from the Bible and Shake 
speare, is hardly adapted to New York 
society, in which she finds herself. Here 
she is watched over and criticized by a 
decidedly mid-Victorian lady, and is so 
unhappy and homesick that she seeks 
Here she sits 
for hours watching the ships, or enjoying 
the Aquarium; and it is here that she 
meets an old seaman, who knew Captain 
January. Her longing for her island home 
finally proves too much for her, and she 
leaves the luxuries of the city to go back. 
She finds there her devoted friend Bob. 
She remains true to type in her fondness 
for Shakespeare; but as she is equally 
fond of Bob, we leave them to settle down, 
marry, and live happily on Light Island. 
The characters introduced seem somewhat 
overdrawn, but Star Bright has fine quali- 
ties, and has a lovable heroine. 


Bos- 


Books Received 


A HAnpBooK or SumMMmER Camps. 1927. 
Sargent Handbooks. 


The 
Boston: Porter Sargent. 


H. G. Wsuus, Epucarionist. By F. H. 
Doughty. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


PortTry’s PLEA FOR ANIMALS. An Anthology 
of Justice and Mercy for Our Kindred in Fur 
and Weathers. Collected by Frances E. Clarke. 
Introduction by Edwin Markham. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $3.00. 
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Jacky, Julie, and the Promising Fishes 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


One morning while Julie and her neigh- 
bor Jacky were visiting Julie’s grandpa 
and grandma in the country, a letter came 
from the city. Julie went down to the 
box for the mail that morning when 
she saw the postman coming. The little 
girl waited until Grandma read the letter, 
because she wished to know what the 
news might be. Grandma smiled as she 
put the letter back in the envelope. 

“Your big boy cousins, Tom and Nathan, 
from the city, are coming next Friday 
afternoon to visit us until Monday,” 
Grandma told Julie. “They say they wish 
to go fishing on Saturday at the Ten-Mile- 
Bridge north of our farm, and that we 
may plan to have fish for supper Saturday 
night.” 

“IT haven’t seen those boys since last 
summer,” Julie answered, “and two or 
three times they made me cry because 
they teased me so.” 

Grandma smiled again. “When the big 
boy cousins see you this year,” she said, 
“they will know you are no longer a baby !” 

Not long after that Julie was saying to 
Jacky, “Tom and Nathan like to tease 
better than they like to eat ice-cream; but 
no matter what they do to us, we must 
not care, because we will only be laughed 
at by Grandma and maybe Grandpa, too. 
We have got to turn into regular bricks!” 

“Tf you are a brick, I am the whole side 
of a brick building like the post-office in 
our village!” Jacky answered. 

When the big boys came they found 
that they could not tease their little 
cousin Julie nor her friend Jacky, not 
even when they bumped their heads to- 
gether and called them ‘Sis” and ‘Bub.” 
The big boys tried hard to tease the little 
ones, but Grandma was glad to see that 
Julie and Jacky would not be teased. 

Then the big boys did something that 
was surprising. They said that if Jacky 
and Julie would help them dig angleworms 
for bait that Friday evening, they could 
go fishing, too. 

That evening by lantern light, Julie and 
Jacky helped dig bait until they were so 
tired they could hardly keep awake in 
the garden. When they went to their 
rooms, long after their usual bedtime, they 
heard Grandpa say to the boys, ‘The fish 
promise to bite to-morrow !” 

Next time Julie did any thinking, it was 
broad daylight, although the sun was not 
shining. She called Jacky and the two 
crept downstairs softly. They were sur- 
prised when they found Grandpa and 
Grandma eating breakfast. 

“Where are the big boys?” 
quired. 

“They must have gone fishing before 
daylight,’ Grandma answered, “because 
they got their own breakfast and went 
away before any of us were up.” 

“They said we could go fishing, too!’ 
Julie wailed, with tears in her eyes. 

“Yes, fishing,” repeated Jacky, “but after 


Julie in- 


all, they didn’t say we would go fishing 
with them. Oh, bricks, who cares!” ~ 

“They promised that we could go fish- 
ing,’ Julie repeated, as she winked back 
the tears and sat down to eat breakfast. 

After breakfast Jacky found two short 
willow sticks on the back doorstep. A 
string was tied to the end of each stick 
and at the end of the strings were bent 
pins. 

“And here is a note!” exclaimed Julie. 
“You read it, Jacky.” 

Grandpa and Grandma both stood on 
the steps while Jacky slowly read aloud: 

“You little kids may go fishing, but not 
with us. The place for you is the meadow 
brook! Ha, ha!” 

“They meant that for one of their little 
jokes,” said Grandpa. “They will be 
ashamed of it some day. Now you two 
turn the joke on them if you can.” 

“Play go fishing in the brook and have 
a good time,” advised Grandpa. 

“Come,” urged Jacky. “Let’s go where 
we can think, and don’t you dare ery!” 

Straight to the brook went Jacky, carry- 
ing the willow fish-poles. Julie, who 
tagged along, was the first to laugh. 

“Let’s forget the boys and catch some 
promising fish,” she said. “You know that 
Grandpa told the boys that the fish 
promise to bite to-day. I have thought of 
another kind of promises for fishes. It is a 
new game.” 

Julie explained, and soon both children 
were running back to the house for paper, 
string, shears, and pencils. 

“Oh, I am glad you came back,’ was 
Grandma’s welcome. “I badly need your 
help this morning.” 

Grandma kept the two busy until after 
dinner. When she asked them what they 
were going to do all the afternoon, they 
said they were going fishing in the brook. 
They laughed merrily and begged her for 
wrapping paper and all the bright papers 
of any kind to be found in the farmhouse. 
Also, they would like to borrow two pairs 
of old shears and a bundle of string. 

“We are going fishing,” they told her, 
and how they laughed as they ran back 
to the brook. 

At five o’clock back came the two carry- 
ing a big whitefish between them on a 
strong stick. Their eyes were shining. 

“We caught our big fish in the queerest 
way!” Julie exclaimed. “We caught it 
with the promising fish. And will you 
cook it for supper?” 

“Will you explain?” demanded Grandma. 

They would and they did. 

“It was Julie’s idea,” Jacky began. “She 
said for us to cut all kinds of fishes out 
of all kinds of paper and play we caught 
them. So we did it. Remember the gay- 
colored tissue and the crépe paper? Well, 
Julie made ruffles of it and sewed on the 
ruffies for fins and tails, and we had the 
most fun. We wrote something on every 
fish except the newspaper ones, and of 
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course they were printed all over. We 
wrote fish promises. We made the queer 
fishes promise all kinds of things, and we 
tied our fishes to the poles.” a 

“We laughed so loud,” Julie piped in, 
“that the real fishman heard us. He was 
driving home and stopped to let his horses 
drink in the brook where it goes under 
the road.” 

“When he saw our strings of fishes,” 
Jacky went on when Julie stopped for 
breath, “he said, ‘How’ll you trade? Tl 
give you the only whitefish I have left, 
and it is a beauty, if you will give me 
your two strings of fishes for advertising 
purposes!’ ” ‘ 

“And away he went,” finished Julie, 
“with our paper fishes fluttering in the 
wind on the back of his wagon. He said 
that he will have all the folks in town 
laughing to-morrow when he starts out 
calling: 

‘Fresh fish, fresh fish! 
Promising fresh fish, fresh fish !’” 


“We had a beautiful fishing day,” Jacky 
assured the smiling family. 

When Tom and Nathan came home in 
time for supper, the only bites they could 
report were mosquito bites. They didn’t 
catch a fish, not one. 

“Never mind,” said Grandma, “we have 
fresh whitefish for supper. Can’t you 
smell it?” 

The hungry boys could smell and hear 
the fish frying in the pan. 

“Where did you get it?’ asked Tom. 

“Julie and Jacky caught it,’ Grandma 
answered. ‘Don’t ask questions now, but 
get ready for supper.” 

Until Grandma called the family to the 
table, the big boys were obliged to listen 
to a serenade under their window, where 
Julie and Jacky were singing at the top 
of shrill voices: 


“Get your wishes 
With promising fishes, 
Take a bent pin 

And drop it in. 

Ha, ha, ha-ha, 

He, ha, ha-ha !” 


After supper, when the boys had heard 
the whole story, Julie and Jacky began 
to sing again: 


“Get your wishes 
With promising fishes, 
Take a bent pin 

And drop it in. 

Ha, ha, ha-ha, 

He, ha, ha-ha!” 

Nathan tried to make them keep still, 
but he couldn’t. At last Tom appealed to 
Grandpa. 

“Please make these little kids sing 
something else for a change!” he begged. 

“Wnough is enough!” added Nathan. 
His face was red. 

“Come, come, Julie and Jacky,” then 
said Grandpa with a twinkle in his eye. 
“Don’t carry your joke any farther. Don't 
you see that the big boys can’t stand a 
little teasing?” 

“Ha, ha, ha-ha-ha!’ sang Julie. She 
then made two deep curtsies, one for 
Nathan, one for Tom, before she ran away 
laughing, to say good-night to the baby 
robins in the apple-tree nest. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Milly’s Apple Giant 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Almost the first day of Milly’s visit at 
Grandmother Harmon’s place in the 
country, she discovered the tree of harvest 
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ee. 
“The harvest apple tree is only half 
ours, Milly,’ Grandmother explained. 


“Tt’s roots are on my land, but it hangs 
over the orchard wall on the next farm, 
So we always divide the apples. The next 
farm is vacant this year, though, and 
they told us to take all the apples we 
wanted, so we will have as many as we 
wish. If you will go down to the orchard 
this morning with a basket and shake one 
of the lower branches, you will be able to 
pick up enough apples for some dumplings 
for supper.” 

“Oh, goody! Ill go now,” said Milly 
happily, picking up the basket and hang- 
ing it on her arm. “What a pretty basket, 
Grandmother. I will fill it full.” 

It was quite a long way from the house 
to the orchard, and the way was a little 
downhill, so that when Milly reached the 
apple tree she could not see Grandmother’s 
house. Neither could she see the land of 
the next farm, for between the two farms 
ran a high stone wall, higher than her 
head. 

There was a long, low branch, reaching 
down to Milly like a friendly arm. She 
took hold of it and was about to shake it 
hard when she heard a rustle in the side 
of the tree reaching over to where Grand- 
mother said nobody lived, and then she 
saw, way, way up among the higher 
branches of the tree, much higher than a 
man could reach, a big, fat hand. Its 
fingers picked a big harvest apple and 
then disappeared. 

Milly did not stop to see any more. She 
picked up her empty basket and ran as 
fast as she could through the orchard and 
back into the house. “There is a great, 
big giant on the other side of the orchard 
wall, Grandmother !” she exclaimed, burst- 
ing into tears. 

Grandmother wiped the flour from her 


‘hands and looked over her spectacles. 


“You know very well, Milly,” she said, 
“that there are no giants nowadays, and 
you probably did not see anything. If 
you did, you must remember that brave 
children are never afraid. If you see 
anything you are afraid of, you should 
walk right up to it and you will find it 
won't hurt you.” 

“But I couldn’t walk up to it, Grand- 
mother,” sobbed Milly, “unless I had 
walked right up the tree.” 

“Well, take the basket and go back,” 
said Grandmother, “and be a brave little 
girl. If you fill the basket we will have 
enough to make dumplings and pies, and 
I will make you a saucer pie for yourself.” 

So Milly started out again for the 
orchard and the harvest apple tree. It 
was very still, hardly a breeze was 
rustling the leaves. No one was near, and 
she stood on her tiptoes to shake the 
branch. 

Suddenly the leaves above her head 
moved, and plump! a big red apple fell 
right down at her feet. Milly looked up 
and saw a round chubby face laughing 
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On to Lenox Again in September 


Mr. Lupton, Dr. Simons, and Dr. Dodson already engaged 
for addresses—Salt Lake City, Sioux City 
chapters first with delegates 


ITH the annual convention of the 

Unitarian Laymen’s League a month 
away, some thirty delegates have already 
signified their intention of representing 
their chapters at the meetings in Lenox, 
Mass., September 23-25. First to be heard 
from, even before the date and place of 
the convention were announced, was Salt 
Lake City, Utah, so far the most distant 
chapter from Lenox assured of representa- 
tion. Roy T. Porte, head of a Salt Lake 
City printing company and a leading lay- 
man of the First Unitarian Church, will 
be the delegate. Second only in being fore- 
handed was the chapter in Sioux City, 
Iowa, which will be represented by its 
president, Robin Lynn Hamilton, assistant 
superintendent of schools in that city. Mr. 
Hamilton, as chapter counselor for the 
Iowa and Nebraska territory, wrote to 
the president of each chapter telling how 
profitable and enjoyable was the conven- 
tion which he attended at Lenox in 1925, 
and urging the group to have a voice at 
the 1927 meetings. ; 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has cabled from Paris his acceptance 
to the invitation from the League to speak 
at the evening session on Friday, Septem- 
ber 23, which will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the resources and the future 


of the Unitarian churches. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister of All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh in New York City, will also 
address this meeting. Dr. George R. 
Dodson of the Church of the Unity in St. 
Louis, Mo., has been engaged for the Fri- 
day evening session. Speakers that eve- 
ning will discuss the question : ““What truly 
constitutes religion? What is the ‘bread 
of life’?” 

Since these conventions are primarily 
training grounds for chapter workers, a 
well-balanced program this year will in- 
clude, as before, open convention discus- 
sions of church and chapter problems and 
round-table conferences, all of which are 
designed to discover “how to doit.’ There 
will be an exhibit of religious advertising 
which will include the new series of news- 
paper display advertisements to be used 
in the forthcoming season of preaching 
missions. New mission hymnals are being 
prepared, and it is planned to use these 
for the congregational singing at the con- 
vention. At one of the sessions, Dr. 
Horace Westwood, the mission preacher, 
will tell of plans and objectives for the 
preaching missions. 

All meetings will be held in the Hotel 
Aspinwall, which is situated in the midst 
of the beautiful Berkshire Hills country. 


down at her, and the next minute a boy 
a little older than she was jumped astride 
the wall and laughed at her. 

“T didn’t mean to frighten you,” he 
said. “We are coming back to live here 
next week, but Mother didn’t want to 
wait until then for some of these apples 
for pies, so I told her I would come out 
and get some. I took the ladder from the 
tool house and was picking them from 
the top of the tree, 
running away. I called, but you did not 
hear me. . See, I will get you some from 
the top of the tree to fill your basket. I 
think they are riper there.” 

Milly laughed. “I thought you were a 
giant,” she said. “I did hear some one 
shout, but it only scared me more.” 

She gathered up her apples and started 
for the house. “When you finish picking,” 
she said, “come up to the house. Grand- 
mother promised me some dumplings, and 
I think they will be ready then and I will 
ask her to make two saucer pies instead 
of one.” 

[All rights reserved] 


“Tf You Can’t Fight the Weather—” 


A pleasant-tempered admonition to at- 
tend church more regularly, printed in the 
ealendar of the Essex Church, Unitarian. 
in Notting Hill Gate, London, has this 
parting word: “If you can’t fight the 
weather, how can you fight evil? Anyone 
is the better for keeping a regular appoint- 
ment with his conscience and his mind and 
good will in a church on a Sunday. We 
would rather have your cough than your 
absence.” 


when I saw you~ 


- Summer 


Largest Lend a Hand Club 
Owns $150,000 Building 

The largest Lend a Hand Club is the 
one in Davenport, Iowa. It owns a build- 
ing valued at about $150,000. There are 
eighty-three rooms for permanent and 
transient guests, a lounge, rest-room, oppor- 
tunity for meetings of various groups of 
the city, a cafeteria, gymnasium, and 
swimming pool. Classes of various kinds 
are carried on, besides Americanization 
work, employment agencies, and many 
activities. It is the largest 
philanthropic organization in the city. 

The Davenport club was organized 
among working girls of the city, says an 
historical sketch in the July-August Lend 
a Hand Leaflet. It was formed on March 
22, 1887, with seven members. By July 
5 it had thirteen members, organized for 
social recreation and mutual improvement 
of working girls and women. 

Members of this club collected city 
statistics on women wage earners; gave a 
sick loan to the Davenport Associated 
Charities ; conducted an excursion to raise 
funds; rented a room, bought an organ, 
rented an additional room cojointly with 
the King’s Daughters ; formed other circles 
and started classes in sewing, German, 
English, and other subjects. 


Call to New Orleans 
Rey. E. 8. Ferguson, who received his 
B.D, from Meadville Theological School in 
1926, and his M.A. from the University of 
Chicago this year, has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in New Orleans, La. 
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J asper Douthit: An Appreciation 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


i IS over fifty years since I first met 
Mr. Douthit and nearly forty-five since 
I first had the privilege of breaking bread 
with him at his own table, and preaching 
in his pulpit. I shall always prize my 
recollections of his home and his family— 
his talented and noble wife, who was his 
invaluable helper so many years; his 
business son, and especially his preacher 
son, who for many years has been doing 
excellent work in New England; and his 
really wonderful daughter, Winifred, who 
always after her mother’s death was her 
father’s home-maker and assistant, and 
who has made so much out of her brave 
life, for her father, for the Shelbyville 
Unitarian Church, and for the whole 
community. 

I peculiarly prize recollections of a 
week spent by Mr. Douthit in my own 
home, when I was able to get intimate 
revelations of his worth and charm as 
a friend, and of his deep sincerity, high 
ideals, unselfishness, conscientiousness, 
and perfect consecration as a minister. 

I prize my recollections of him at many 
meetings of Unitarian conferences in the 
West and at our 
gatherings in the East, especially our 
National Conferences during the years 
when these were held with such large 
attendances and such enthusiasm in Sara- 
toga. At these gatherings he was peculi- 
arly welcome and popular. It was felt 
that he brought with him a new, fresh, 
and valuable something—the spirit and 
the experience of the young West, and of 
the pioneer. He had a fresh and deeply 
interesting story to tell. People listened 
to him eagerly. To my knowledge, he 
had several overtures to leave the West 
and to take up work.in the Hast. But 
he was too wise to accept. He was a 
true son of the West, and his tastes, 
interests, and genius were those of the 
Western pioneer. 

Unitarians have had noble pioneers in 
the West. Some of the finest spirits, some 
of the preachers who did the bravest and 
best work, both men and women, were 
little known in the Hast, or beyond the 
immediate fields of their labor. Some of 
those who made themselves most widely 
known and who are best remembered 
were James Freeman Clarke, whose first 
pastorate was in Louisville, Ky., and who 
sowed seed there that has been bearing 
fruit ever since; Rush R. Shippen, after- 
wards secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, who was one of the 
first to speak the Unitarian word in 
Shicago; Robert Collyer, following him 
later, but early enough to be counted a 
pioneer, who for twenty years preached 
a liberal gospel which sounded out with 
power and charm all over the West; in 
California, Starr King and Horatio Steb- 
bins, two preachers unsurpassed in pulpit 
power by any pioneer preachers of any 
denomination in this country; and Dr. 
William G. Eliot, who spent a lifetime in 
St. Louis, who built up a great church 
there, and who, besides, did a work for 
education—both public school and uni- 
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versity education—which entitles him to 
a place among the great educators of 
America. 

It is in the company of these men that 
Jasper Douthit rightfully has a place. He 
was not intellectually and in culture fully 
their equal. But his spirit was as heroic, 
his consecration was as true, his under- 
standing of the needs of a pioneer civili- 
zation was as perfect, and the kind of 
work he did was as important, as indis- 
pensable, as that of any of these more 
famous men. 

A true pioneer is many-sided—he has 
to be. Pioneer life requires it. The work 
of Jasper Douthit, his service to humanity, 
was many-sided : 

1. During his youth and early manhood, 
for many years, he was an arduous and 
courageous anti-slavery worker, serving 
that great cause in every way in his 
power, at a time when all but the bravest 
shrank and left others to do the work and 
face the danger, and ceasing his fight 
only when the slaves were emancipated, 

2. All his life he was a vigorous worker 
for temperance—at first not for prohibi- 
tion, but it was not long before he be- 
came convinced that prohibition was wise, 
right, and necessary. Hence, during the 
latter half of his life, he was an earnest 
prohibitionist, preaching, lecturing, writ- 
ing, printing, and making his influence 
felt over a wide area. 

3. He was a very effective, practical, 
and, in a way, great educator. His inter- 
est in the public schools of his town and 
county was active and constant. At one 
time he was superintendent of schools in 
a small Illinois city. But his great edu- 
cational work was his establishment and 
maintenance for a quarter of a century 
of the Lithia Springs Chautauqua. He 
had the wisdom to recognize the import- 
ance and value of that unique movement 
for popular education which was inaugu- 
rated by Bishop Vincent on the shore of 
Lake Chautauqua, and to see-that just 
such a movement for popular education 
would be a great service in his own sec- 
tion of the West. Consequently, he re- 
solved to establish a Chautauqua at 
Shelbyville. He owned a large tract of 
picturesque woodland, containing a fine 
spring and running stream of pure water ; 
the Chautauqua, he said, “shall be located 
here.” He knew the enterprise would be 
one involving an enormous amount of 
labor and the overcoming of many diffi- 


culties. But he went ahead and won a 
great success. During several weeks of 
every summer, for twenty-five years, 


thousands of people came to this Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua from the vicinity and 
also from considerable distances, partly 
for entertainment—high-class entertain- 
ment—but generally for real education— 
to listen to lectures, addresses, discussions, 
literary readings and recitations, good 
theatrical plays, concerts of popular but 
good music, and class work in various 
lines of interesting and useful study. 
Large numbers of eminent speakers were 
brought. The educational value of this 
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Chautauqua, intellectually, socially, and 
morally, not only to Shelbyville, but: to, 
the whole region round about, was great, 

4. Mr. Douthit had a genius for the- 
practical which showed itself in another 
way. For forty-three years he edited and 
published a monthly paper entitled Our 
Best Words, which was his larger pulpit 
and his all-the-year-round educational 
agency. It carried not only his own most 
living words, but also those of the best 
Unitarian and other preachers and writers 
of this country and England, into thou- 
sands of homes scattered all over that 
part of Illinois and far beyond. Through 
these two outside agencies, his paper and 
his Chautauqua, Mr. Douthit was able 
to exert an influence for liberal religion, 
for education, and for political, social, 
and moral reforms, many times greater 
than that which his pulpit and church 
alone afforded. 

A copy of The Shelbyville Democrat lies 
before me. It contains a picture of Mr. 
Douthit and a sketch of his life written 
while he was living. Says the editor: 
“Do the people of Shelbyville realize as 
they ought that there is a man who daily 
walks our streets who has a national repu- 
tation? This man is so unostentatious 
that we who meet him and greet him lose 
sight of the fact that he is one of the 
nation’s great men. Everybody loves him. 
I need not say that his name is Jasper 
Douthit.” 

Some little time ago, one of Mr. 
Douthit’s fellow ministers in Shelbyville, 
orthodox, but loving his Unitarian brother 
none the less for that, published an ex- ~ 
tended account of him in The National 
Inquirer. The writer said: “Jasper Dout- 
hit is a ‘great man. He will be great to 
the hour of his death, and great in the 
years to come, for he has done great 
things.” ; 

Every one who reads this should read 
the remarkable. book published by the 
American Unitarian Association, entitled 
“Jasper Douthit’s Story.” It is an epic 
poem. It is a thrilling romance. It is 
a tale to stir the blood and to quicken 
to a flame all the latent moral heroism 
that slumbers in any human soul. 


Death of William B. Southworth 
- William Berry Southworth, son of Presi- 
dent Franklin C. Southworth of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, died in a hospital 
in New York City on Sunday, August 7, 
at the age of thirty-one years. He had 
been in poor health since his return two 
years ago from Paraguay, South America, 
where he had represented the United 
States as chargé d'affaires. He had had 
previous assignments in the diplomatic 
service in Lima, Peru, and Mexico City. 

His body was accompanied by President 
and Mrs. Southworth and their two other 
sons, to Forrestville, N.Y., for the funeral 
service and the interment on ‘Tuesday, 
August 9. 


Mr. Loy to Rutherford 
Rey. Harvey Loy has been called to the 
pastorate of the Unitarian Church of Ours 
Father in Rutherford, N.J., and will begin 
his work there on September 1. 


—— ae 
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“Motion Picture Hour” at All Souls 


Washington, D.C., church testifies to value 
of this Sunday evening program 


T IS Sunday evening. Pierce Hall at 
: All Souls Church, Washington, D.C., is 
filled with people; some are standing. As 
the main chandeliers are extinguished, 
the sound of the organ chimes is heard 
playing the well-known hymn, “Day is 
dying in the west.” Without rising, all 
join in singing it. Then the lights are 
turned on again for a moment, while late 
comers are seated and the leader an- 
nounces the program of the evening. It 
is, the Motion Picture Hour, which for 
more than two years has been a regular 
and much appreciated feature of the pro- 
gram of All Souls Church. 

Since last autumn, despite a hiatus dur- 
ing January and February, the period of 
evening services, nearly 20,000 people have 
attended. In many a home the whole 
family look forward to this occasion. 

The films shown have covered a wide 
field. There were a few of strictly edu- 
eational character: ‘Evolution,’ ‘Ein- 
stein’s Theory of Relativity,’ “The Four 
Seasons,” “The Man Nobody Knows,” and 
the famous series prepared by the Yale 
University Press, “The Chronicles of 
America.” Then there were a number of 
travel and nature pictures: “Nanook of 
the North,” “Grass,” “Moana,” “The Go- 
rilla Hunt,” “Alaskan Adventures,” “Birds 
of Passage.” These have been sometimes 
supplemented by such one-reel subjects as 
the Tolhurst Microscopics, Fox Varieties, 
Grantland Rice Sportlights, and Pathé 
Reviews. These films do not always re- 
ceive adequate recognition in the regular 
theater programs, and many expressions 
of appreciation for the opportunity to see 
them have been given. 

Desirable as it might be to limit the 
films shown to this type, it is-impossible 
at their present rate of production. In 
order to carry on a program for eight or 
even six months of the year over a period 
of years, it has been necessary to take 
some films also of the drama type. This 
is not such a dangerous procedure as 
might appear. Some drama pictures tell 
an excellent story which is appropriate 
not only for the church but also for Sun- 
day showing. George Arliss in “The Man 
Who Played God” will be remembered 
when many a sermon on unselfishness is 
forgotten. “The Ruling Passion,” “The 
Enchanted Cottage,” “The Goose Hangs 
High,” “As No Man Has Loved,” “The 
Dark Angel,” and “Thank You” are among 


‘ those which have been shown at All Souls 


Church with general approval. 

Of course, it has been necessary to use 
great care in the selection of the films. 
Most of the so-called religious films are 
utterly worthless. Fortunately, a number 
of agencies exist which are of great as- 
sistance. The Hducational Screen, pub- 
lished in Chicago, Ill., now contains a 
department known as “Film Estimates,” 
which has been found reliable and helpful. 
A similar department is conducted in The 
National Board of Review Magazine, 
which may be used to check the “Esti- 
mates,” and which also includes a useful 


a 


section of short subjects. The “Selected 
Pictures Catalogue’ of The National 
Board of Review, published yearly, is of 
great value for quick reference, as also 
a similar booklet, specializing in non- 
theatrical films, published by The Hduca- 
tional Screen. Still another useful source 
of information is the semimonthly Bul- 
letin of the National Motion Picture 
League. : 
Financially, the Motion Picture Hour 
has been altogether self-sustaining. The 
voluntary offering taken during the course 
of the evening has sufficed not only to 
take care of the necessary expenses, such 
as film rental, operator, and organist, but 
also in the past two years to pay for two 
first-class machines, a silver screen, and 
other desirable equipment. Fortunately, 
the hall is provided with a built-in, fire- 
proof booth. ‘This has made it possible 


‘to use regular theatrical machines. 


From the point of view of the church, 
what.are some of the values of this ac- 
tivity? In the first place, here is a Sun- 
day evening program which appeals to all 
members of the family. The usual eve- 
ning service is little more than a duplicate 
of morning worship. The Motion Picture 
Hour furnishes a different appeal. Young 
and old alike enjoy the opportunity for 
singing together, the instruction and in- 
spiration which the films chosen provide, 
the good fellowship of the oceasion. Their 
loyalty and devotion is strengthened by 
finding in the church an activity in which 
all may share. 

In the second place, the Motion Picture 
Hour has introduced many new people 
to All Souls Church. A church is built 
up largely through its activities; and al- 


‘though it is impossible to segregate those 


first attracted through the Motion Picture 
Hour, undoubtedly no other activity has 
done more to make All Souls Church 
known throughout the community. 

Again, the Motion Picture Hour attracts 
young people. It is something which they 
enjoy and in which they can participate. 
In All Souls Church a young people’s 
orchestra has been developed largely be- 
cause the Motion Picture Hour afforded 
a regular opportunity for service. 

All this has been done without the loss 
of a religious atmosphere. Instead of an 
attempt to use motion pictures as bait 
for a religious service—an attempt which 
has failed in many instances—here is a 
less formal activity in which religious 
values are preserved. The opening chimes 
and hymn contribute much to this end, 
as do also the presence of the minister 
of the church, the singing of hymns, the 
parting word: “It has been our holy day; 
we have taken sweet counsel together. 
And now, as we go to our homes, may 
whatever of inspiration and re-creation 
the day has brought strengthen and guide 
us.” *‘ 

Of recent years, many churches have 
entered this field; some, perhaps, with 
even greater success. But in All Souls 
Church, the Motion Picture Hour is no 
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longer an experiment. Doubtless it may 
be more completely integrated with other 
ehurch activities, and with the production 
of better films, its values may be in- 
creased. But already it has demonstrated 
its value as a regular activity. 

LAURENCE C. STAPLES. 


Personals 


Rey. Milen C. Dempster, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Stockton, 
Calif., was married at Berkeley, Calif., 
August 9, to Miss Julia Sarah Dupont, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward K. 
Dupont. 


Miss Laura BE. Foye, who died at the 
Salem (Mass.) Hospital on July 9, was a 
devoted member and an active worker in 
the Second Church, Unitarian, in Salem. 


Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church, Unitarian, in Chicago, 
Ill, who is to address the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, on September 5, spoke to 
the Rotary Club at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Iingland, on July 22, and preached two 
days later at the Unitarian Church in 
that place. Among other appointments on 


‘the British Isles have been: August 6, 


Southeastern Provincial Assembly of Uni- 
tarian Churches at Swansea, Wales; 
August 7, Unitarian Church in Swansea ; 
August 14, High Street Chapel, Warwick, 
Wngland; August 21, First Presbyterian 
Unitarian Church in Belfast, Ireland. 
After the Prague meetings, Dr. Bradley 
will visit Switzerland, and will sail from 
Bremen September 18. He will arrive in 
Chicago about September 25. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach preached in 
the Congregational Church of Williams- 
town, Mass., on August 7, at a service 
attended by many members of the Institute 
of Polities. 


Dr. A. Warren Stearns, who has been 
chosen dean of the Medical School of 
Tufts College, is a Unitarian, a member 
of the First Parish in Billerica, Mass., 
and president of the Billerica chapter of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Mr. Gebauer at Chautauqua 


Rey. George R. Gebauer, minister of the 
Northside Unitarfan Church in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is taking charge of the Unitarian- 
Universalist headquarters at Chautauqua, 
N.Y., for the rest of the season. Rev. 
George H. Badger, who has been directing 
this work, sailed with Mrs. Badger on 
August 19 for a short visit in England. 
They will return to their church in Or- 
lando, Fla., early in October. 


FiusuHine, L.I.—Generous contributions 
by members of the church during the past 
two months and a $3800 gift from the 
Women’s Alliance branch have enabled 
the First Unitarian Church to pay off all 
overdue debts. The roll of contributors 
includes thirteen new names not on the 
list last year. Volunteer carpenters, 
painters, and plumbers are putting the 
church property into shape for the com- 
ing year. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Let nothing shake 
your faith 


in 
TRUTH and RIGHT. 
God rules 


Dedicate Memorial ‘Painting 
in Church at Eastport, Me. 


A dedication service was conducted by 
Rev. John Baltzly in the Unitarian Church 
of Eastport, Me., on August 14, for a panel 
of mural decoration erected in memory of 
Lucia Wadsworth Shead, a greatly be- 
loved member of the society who died in 
1922, The giver of the panel was Mrs. 
Anna L. Neweomb; the designer and 
painter, George Pearse Hnnis of New York 
City. Mr. Ennis is the leading teacher 
in the Grand Central Summer School of 
Art in Eastport. The panel fills the 
window-shaped space at the right of the 
pulpit, making a companion-picture to the 
one at the left of the pulpit, which was 
erected by Mrs. Newcomb in memory of 
her father and her mother in 1921. Mr. 
Ennis designed and painted this panel 
also; and he designed the windows that 
Mrs. Shead erected in 1920 in memory of 
her father and her husband. The con- 
gregation at this dedicatory service was 
large, and the service was impressive. 

The last Sunday in July the liberal 
churches of Calais and Machias united 
with the Eastport church in a union sery- 
ice at Eastport. The BHastport meeting- 
house was closed this spring for fifteen 
Sundays owing to the protracted illness 
of its minister. Its services were resumed 
June 19. Last autumn the meeting-house 
and the parsonage were repainted. Both 
now are white. They stand together on 
an elevated plot of ground measuring 
about 200 by 3800 feet. 


Take Bible Second Hand 


“Who reads all the Bibles?’ inquires 
The Boston Herald editorially, in noting 
that last year the American Bible Society 
circulated 2,587,236 volumes of Bibles, Tes- 
taments, and Gospels in the United States 
alone. Few Bibles wear out, continues 
the Herald, and it recalls that “the only 
dilapidated Bible we ever saw was in a 
newspaper office.’ As a source of apt 
quotations it was in constant demand. 
The editorial concludes: 

“We have a notion that one reason for 
the so-called conflict between science and 
religion is that too few people read the 
Bible for themselves; too many take it 
on the ‘say so’ of somebody else.” 


To be Minister at Kalamazoo 


Rey. William H. Gysan, formerly of the 
First Congregational Church in Lima, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to the People’s 
Church, Unitarian, in Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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D TRE TO" Rea 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


wishes to plan its Preaching Mission 
campaign for the coming season well 
in advance. Hence, those churches 
which desire to consider holding one 
of these Missions should apply to 
the League as soon as possible. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-President 
SrxTHEN Bracon StRHEt, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
eago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 
and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churehes. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramatics, religious 
literature, and religious education, ete. Rooms 
for women students are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SouruHwortH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 
BOSTON YOUNG MENS 
THE cnristian 


UNION 


#8 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locgs, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurca, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Director: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S, Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes s: th: d ti 
liberal Christians. 7/) a) 2, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SGHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwISHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, : 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped. beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


\For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


“Surprise and Delight” 

The value of church advertising that 
really makes clear the ideas and ideals of 
liberal religion is always suggested by 
letters like the following, which was re- 
ceived by Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks from a 
visitor at one of the services in All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind.: 


“T attended your church last Sunday 
for the first time; in fact, it was the first 
time I ever attended a Unitarian service. 
Imagine my surprise and delight, after 
several years’ wandering in the wilderness, 
of finding a religion I could believe in— 
that satisfies my mind as well as my 
heart.” i 
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(Continued from page 676) 
of the winding street dominates the 
island now, as the hotel has dwindled to 
a single story—hall, dining-room, lobby, 
and parlors, all covered with a flat roof, 
equipped like a great promenade deck, the 
‘finest at sea, although not afloat.” 

Then, quoting from the August 5, 1987, 
issue of The Boston Evening Transcript, 
for years the generous reporter of Star 
Island meetings, Mr. Greeley told how 
again, as in 1812, Gosport had become an 
important news-distributing center—news 
this time not of war, but of peace and 
brotherhood, broadcast from _ Station 
STAR. The speakers are prophets of the 
“Way of Life,” Episcopalian, Methodist, 
Baptist, Congregationalist, Jew, agnostic. 
giving their message to a million homes. 
The influence of the Shoals meetings has 
spread far and wide since the inception 
of the “Church of a Way of Life’; they 
are undenominational, and command the 
co-operation of many different denomina- 
tions. 

Other entertainment events of the week 
were a program by island talent on the 
opening Saturday night, a costume party, 
and a “stunt night.” On Monday night 
the shoalers listened to Rev. Arthur E. 
Wilson of Brockton, Mass., in his talk on 
“The Music of Birds,’ which he made 
doubly interesting by his whistling of bird 
songs. 

The program of lectures was varied, 
but was entirely concerned with problems 
of religion and of Unitarian churches. On 
Sunday, July 31, Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn conducted a Communion service. 
Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich., 
preached on the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, saying a good word for the son that 
remained at home. In the evening he 
spoke on the breakdown of Protestantism, 
emphasizing the need for liberal-minded 
churches to get together. 

Rey. Thomas J. Horner of Nashville, 
Tenn., on Monday morning described “The 
Religious Outlook in Tennessee.” The 
people of that State, said Mr. Horner, are 
of high natural intelligence. Funda- 
mentalism predominates because the adult 
population acquired what education it has 
before modernism began to be known. Mr. 
Horner continued : 

“So also it got its religion before evolu- 
tion began to be talked about. And one 
of the most prominent educators told me 
that the difficulty with the old education in 
the South before the Civil War was that 
it was purely classical, with little or no 
science at all. Hence the disposition to 
be afraid of science, as calculated to make 
the rising generation skeptical of the old 
religion. But this is a passing phase that 
is bound to disappear as the newer educa- 
tion makes its scientific inroads.” : 

Mr. Horner based his optimism largely 
on the growing educational institutions of 
Tennessee that are not under state control 
and hence not affected by the anti-evolu- 
tion statute. Aside from a few conservative 
institutions, most of these are wide open 

~to new thought. Among them are Vander- 
bilt University and the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, the latter modeled 
after Jefferson’s scheme for the University 
of Virginia. The president and vice- 
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president of the First Unitarian Church in 
Nashville are teachers in Peabody. Three 
new college. buildings, one of them for 
biology, are Vanderbilt’s answer to Day- 
ton. The Tennessee Academy of Science 
has more than quadrupled its membership 
since the passage of the anti-evolution law. 

Rev. Walter 8S. Swisher of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., whose discussions of public 
worship have been so profitable to stu- 
dents of Tuckerman School, gave three 
lectures on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday mornings on “The Problem of 
Worship,” considering ‘‘The Psychology of 
Public Worship,” ‘‘The Unity of the Serv- 
ice,’ and “The Search for Beauty.” 

A thought-provoking discussion came 
Tuesday evening with Rey. John Malick’s 
address on “The Enlarging Vocation of 
Looking After Other People’s Affairs.” 
The danger to freedom to-day, said Mr. 
Malick, lies less in orthodox Protestant- 
ism’s attempt to put theological dogma on 
the statute books than in its efforts to 
enforce its moral code upon all people. 

“That is,” continued Mr. Malick, ‘while 
we have discovered that an individual may 
have his theology without wrecking the 
state, we have not taken the next higher 
step which cultivated people take, which is 
that the individual may have his indi- 
vidual moral code, in most matters outside 
of the major crimes, without wrecking the 
state. We are now in the stage of using 
the power of government to level all down 
to one level in moral code and choices, just 
as a few centuries ago the power of gov- 
ernment was used to level all down to 
a theology.” This sort of humanitarian 
despotism that blots out the individual is 
alien to the Unitarian habit of mind, Mr. 
Malick maintained. Unitarians should 
have no partnership with those evangelical 
churches which realize that their religious 
beliefs have lost their hold on the people 
and are now turning to social reform 
movements in an effort to justify their 
existence, 

Rey. Robert W. Jones, who was recently 
installed as minister of Bulfinch Place 


Chureh in Boston, Mass., held the atten-. 


tion of an interested audience on Wednes- 
day evening with a stereopticon lecture on 
“New England’s Challenge to Christianity.” 
The following evening Rev. Lon R. Call 
of Louisville, Ky., lectured on “The In- 
sincerity of Modern Sham-Smashers,” 
citing Mencken and the author of “Elmer 
Gantry” as instances. Rey. Ernest Calde- 
cott on Friday morning told the story of 
broadcasting liberal religion from his 
church in Schenectady, N.Y., over the radio. 
One family who had listened to one of his 
sermons while on their vacation became 
interested in Unitarianism, joined the 
Schenectady church, and now make a 
round trip by motor of seventy-five miles 
to the Sunday morning services. 

The morning chapel talks by Mr. Fenn 
set a high mood for each day. In these 
Mr. Fenn pointed out that the main pur- 
pose of the liberal churches is worship; 
that, while God dwells in man, man also 
dwells in God, he lives in a world that is 
friendly to his spiritual aspirations; that 
each religious expression of life should 
develop its own forms of beauty consistent 
with its traditions; and finally, that the 
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close companionships which come so easily 
among the Shoalers open their eyes to the 
possibilities of closer communion and 
friendship with people everywhere. 

The Summer Meetings Association, at its 


.annual business session on Friday morn- 


ing, elected these officers: Honorary presi- 
dent, Thomas H. Elliott; president, Fred 
W. Archibald; first vice-president, Rey. 
Charles R. Joy ; second vice-president, Rey. 
Lyman Y. Rutledge; third vice-president, 
William B. Nichols; secretary, Miss Sara 
Comins; treasurer, Charles 8. Bolster; 
directors, Miss Stella P. Beard, Mrs. John 
W. Raymond, Miss Frederika Wendte, and 
Charles B. Wetherell. 


Students Present Resolution 


WE, THE UNDERSIGNED THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS, being finally convinced by the 
failure of the Geneva Conference, that the 
effort to abolish the crime of war between 
nations by the customary means of parleys 
between naval and military experts repre- 
senting the various Governments is utterly 
futile, hereby declare ourselves to be 
opposed to all wars of whatever nature, 
and hereby pledge ourselves—solemnly and 
sincerely—to take no part whatsoever in 
any future wars no matter what their real 
or ostensible purpose or motive may be. 

WILLIAM ELspon. 
RAYMOND B. BRAGG. 

W. FRANK SwWIrt. 
RICHARD W. SEEBODE. 
PAUL G. ROOFE. 

ALFRED WALTERS HOBART. 
MELVIN L. WELKE. 

CARL RAUTZENBERG. 


Union Services, Manchester 


Unitarians are joining with other Protes- 
tant churches of Manchester, N.H., in 
summer union services. Rev. Harry 
Taylor, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, preached on August 14 before a 
congregation of more than six hundred 
people in the Franklin Street Congrega- 
tional Church. 


bd for Church and 
Chairs Sunday School 
See them at the Wesley Church, 


Worcester 
Send for Special Catalog 


John A. Dunn Company 


Gardner, Massachusetts 


MISS NIEL’S 
PRE-SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN and 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Three-Year Course Includes University Credit 
Apply MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


472 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Opposite former Technology Buildings. 


Judge: “The man you struck will have 
to spend the rest of his life in a plaster 
east.” Motorist: “Well, he bent my 
fenders.”—Boston Globe. 


Ted: “So your father is to accompany 
you on a camping trip? When did you 
make friends with him?’ Ned: “Oh, I 
got acquainted with. him one day at a 
father-and-son golf tournament.’—Life. 


Little George, the: garage mascot, was 
visiting his aunt. He’found the cat in a 
sunny window purring cheerfully. ‘Oh, 
Auntie, come quick,” said little George, 
“the eat has gone to sleep and left his 
engine running.”’—Annapolis Log. 


Sam sat .on the sunny side of the tree, 
the perspiration running down his face. 
“Boy, why don’t you-all seat yo’self on the 
shady side?” his friend asked him. 
“That’s all you knows "bout nature,” re- 
plied Sam. “By and by sun’s goin’ to be 
on that side, and then Ah won’t hab 
to move.” 


A certain film star was in a heated dis- 
cussion with his press agent. After giy- 
ing the Boswell a piece of his mind, the 
star continued: “And, furthermore, my 
courage has never been questioned.” 
“Questioned?” replied the publicity man, 
who had another job in view, “it’s never 
even been mentioned.”—Brevity. 


(Preacher settled in his chair after the 
Sunday evening program.) Wife: “Were 
there many people at the _ service?” 
Preacher: “Yes, a good many. And there 
was one stranger, but I did not get to 
meet him.” Wife: “How did you know he 
was there?” Preacher: “There was a five- 
dollar bill in the collection plate.”—Presby- 
terian Adwance. 


The lecturer warmed to his task. “The 
consequences of drunkenness are terrible. 
If I had my way, I would throw every 
cask of beer, every bottle of wine,. every 
keg of brandy, into the middle of the sea.” 
Voice from the audience: “Bravo, brayo!” 
Lecturer (very pleased) : “You are also a 
confirmed teetotaller, my friend?” Voice 
from the audience: “No, I’m a deep-sea 
diver.”"—Buen Humor (Madrid). 


A stranger spoke to Jim Jones. ‘“Seven- 
teen years ago,” he said, “I landed in this 
town, and you told me that if ever I was 
in need you would willingly lend me five 
dollars.” Visions of a substantial reward 
for his former kindness floated before the 
eyes of Jim Jones. 


you still game?” asked the stranger. 
—Stray Stories. 


Lord Roberts once found himself among | 


new friends in a London club. There was 
a very tall man present, who, evidently 
believing himself to shine as a wit, seized 
every opportunity of raising a laugh at 
other people’s expense. On being intro- 
duced to Lord Roberts, the wit bent down 
patronizingly to his lordship and _ re- 
marked: “I have often heard of you, 
but”—shading his eyes with one hand, as 
though the famous general, being so small, 
could be seen with difficulty—“I have 
never seen you.” To this Lord Roberts 
promptly replied: “I have often seen you, 
sir, but I have never heard of you.” 
—American Mutual Magazine. 
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“Well,” he said, shak- |! 
ing with excitement and expectation. Are | 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


PSM SU se Ls Ms 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ofa following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower- 
Opens May 12, 1927 ‘ 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
pay Phas minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


EVO SSSI Sten ML SUT 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Open July 1 to September 7, for guests 


ESUDNGNUOAOGODESVEDOEATNONOOESONGGESOOEOAVEQOOUNSNNEONOOEAOVEAONGNNONNC QONTOONNNEOVEIUONTEOINOIUUC: 


Hil 


Week-end parties a specialty 
Write for rates and reservations 


This is the Bible Store 


convenient to all—right in the 
heart of the shopping district 
Send for Catalug er call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial, Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


\L. 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 by 3 
MarButfie School for Girls 
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Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30, Standard time. 
Rey. Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D. will preach 
August 28, 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Summer 
Services, 11 a.m. Preacher next Sunday, Rev. 
Harry Foster Burns. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. This 
church joins in the Union Summer Services at 
King’s Chapel at 10 a.m. Song services on 
the Steps of the church at 7 every Sunday 
evening. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), . 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 11 
4.M., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. Regular services at 11 
o’clock throughout the summer. August 28, 
Rey. John C. Petrie, Texas, will preach. The 
church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


UNION SERVICES IN BOSTON 


KING’S CHAPBRL (1686), School and ‘[re- 
mont Streets. Summer Union Services of 
King’s Chapel, First Church in Boston, Second 
Church in Boston, and Arlington Street Church. 
Sunday at 10 a.mM., Morning Prayer, with ser- 
mon by Dr. George F. Patterson. Chorus of 
men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
organist and choirmaster. Organ recital after 
service. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


_ MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 


Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Quiet location near White 
House and Convention Auditorium. Conven- 
ient transportation to All Souls Church. Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 1142, Address: 1912 “G” 
Street, Northwest. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N.H. Autumn 
guests welcomed to the newly rebuilt FURBER 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for| RESIDENCE. An attractive home for a moun- 


College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


tain vacation. All conveniences; home cook- 
ing; reasonable rates; one-half mile to village. 
Grand scenery, golf. ArTHurR H. FURBER. 


_ 


